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Articte I—CHRYSOSTOM, THE PULPIT ORATOR OF 
THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Opera Chrysostomi. Ed. Montfau. 
Vita Sancti Patris Chrysostomi. Per Erasmum. 


Life of Chrysostom. By A. Neanver. 


Tue fourth century witnessed one of the most brilliant 
epochs in the history of the church. for three hundred years 
Christianity had been engaged in a death-struggle with Pagan- 
ism, and it was now victorious. The heathen temples were 
deserted, xud were rapidly falling to decay. Cobwebs cov- 
ered their walls and their idols were obscured by an irreverent 
vail of dust. On the other hand, the churches were every- 
where filled with the congregations of the faithful. Magnifi- 
cent edifices for Divine worship were going up in all the large 
cities, sometimes under the patronage of the Emperor, some- 
times at the expense of wealthy citizens. Their altars. glit- 
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tered with gold and gems, the presents of those hoping thus to 
win the favor of heaven, or emulous of the immediate reward 
of being mentioned by name in the prayers of the congrega- 
tion. A multitude of donations in landed estates brought 
princely revenues to the bishops, particularly in the larger 
towns. The nominal Christians were already numerous 
enough to be of importance to any one desirious of empire. 
Remote nations had heard the gospel. Persians and Abyssin- 
ians, Britains and Goths, owned subjection to some form of 
the truth. 

Under the sunshine of prosperity, the church was rapidly 
deserting her primitive simplicity and purity. The edict of 
Constantine, granting toleration to all religious sects, a con- 
stant succession of emperors friendly to the faith, had relieved 
her from all fear of persecution ; but untaught by the severity 
of her sufferings under Diocletian, she herself aspired to perse- 
cute in turn. The system of federate republics, that had dis- 
tinguished the earlier government of Christendom, was rapidly 
giving place to centralizing ideas. Metropolitan bishops 
claimed dominion over adjacent parishes. The bishops of Al- 
exandria, Antioch, and Constantinople, were beginning to be 
styled patriarchs, and to usurp an apostolic jurisdiction within 
the dependent provinces. Optatus had already advocated 
the primacy of the Roman See. Though the claims of that 
Pontiff were derided in Asia, and as yet in Africa, save when 
it suited a Cyprian to court his favor, the majority of the 
western churches acknowledged the spell of the eternal city, 
and were gradually sinking into the dependencies of an abso- 
lute monarchy. Fierce quarrels arose upon the appointment 
of bishops. Upon the election of Damasus, at Rome, scenes of 
frightful atrocity were enacted. “Churches were garrisoned, 
churches besieged, churches stormed, and deluged with blood.” 
“Tn one day,” relates the heathen historian Ammianus, “above 
one hundred and thirty dead bodies were counted in the 
basilica of Sisinnius. No wonder,” he adds, “ that for so mag- 
nificent a prize as the Bishopric of Rome, men should contend 
with the utmost eagerness and obstinacy. To be enriched by 
the lavish donations of the principal females of the city; to 
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ride splendidly attired in a stately chariot ; to sit at a profuse, 
luxuriant, more than imperial table—these are the rewards of 
successful ambition.”* The requisites for baptism were so low 
as to bring multitudes into the church, who differed but little 
from the heathen, except in name. “If,” said Gregory of 
Nyssa, “an earthquake, a famine, or the sudden attack of 
an enemy befall us, I behold every one hastening to the 
baptistery.”+ 

Yet there were abundant manifestations of a vigorous spirit- 
ual life. Theological schools at Alexandria and Antioch 
trained candidates for the ministry to a thorough study of the 
Scriptures. The streams of Christian charity flowed broad 
and deep. Enormous amounts were distributed among the 
poor. Establishments for the reception of strangers, alms- 
houses, homes for the aged, hospitals and orphan asylums 
abounded. Manuscripts of the Bible were common articles of 
merchandise, and the exercise of private judgment was an 
acknowledged right of all. The rich perused their splendidly 
illuminated copies at home; for the poor, reading-rooms were 
set apart in the churches, where Bibles were kept, and to which 
they could retire for study or devotion. 

It was a period of great intellectual activity. Many of the 
most celebrated church fathers lived in this century. Athana- 
sius maintained the doctrine of the Trinity against the allure- 
ments and persecutions of an Arian court. The Gregories 
ably advocated the Nicene creed. Basil was seeking to regu- 
late divine service and clerical discipline, was perfecting his 
liturgy, and laying down rules for the promotion of monastic 
life. Ambrose boldly rebuked the emperor of the world. 
Jerome founded his convent at Bethlehem and sent forth 
from its cloisters his Latin version of the Bible. Augus- 
tine systematized Latin theology, quickened the devotions of 
men by his impassioned confessions, and matured for his great 
contest with Pelagius. Many important doctrines, which had 
floated vaguely in the minds of Christians, were clearly de- 





* Milman, Latin Christ., 1, 109. New York Ed., 1860. 
+ Quoted by Neander, Life of Chrysost., p. 83. 
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fined in the creeds adopted by the general councils. The spec- 
ulative tendencies of the Greek mind were shown in endless 
theorizing upon the nature of God, the relation of the Son to 
the Father, the proper conception of the Trinity; the Latin 
mind exhibited its more practical bias in establishing an or- 
ganized spiritual magistracy, and a code of jurisprudence—the 
canon law. 

If Augustine was the profoundest theologian of the early 
church, Chrysostom was certainly its most eloquentspreacher. 
Erasmus calls him “ mellitissimus ille concionator, Christique 
praeco indefatigabilis, cui jure optimo ob sapientissimam elo- 
quentiam et eloquentissimam sapientiam, oris aurei cognomen 
tributum est.” No sermons have shown more strikingly the 
power of the gospel to meet the practical wants of the mass of 
mankind, none have more pungently rebuked the daily vices 
of a corrupt society, than his. In these days, therefore, when 
the people are so impatient of any dullness in the pulpit, it 
may be of especial advantage to turn the attention of candi- 
dates for the ministry to those presentations of the truth, that 
caught the ear and stirred the heart even of a most frivolous 
community. 

John, surnamed Chrysostom, “of the golden mouth,” was 
born at Antioch in Syria about A. D. 347. His father, who 
had filled a high military position in the Eastern provinces of 
the empire, died while he was quite young, devolving the 
education of the talented youth upon his mother. The latter, 
herself of a noble and opulent family, was one of those devoted 
women, whose unnoticed piety is a hidden spring, fertilizing 
the vineyard of God. Like Monica, the mother of Augustine, 
and Nonna, the mother of Gregory Nazianzen, Anthusa early 
instilled into the ardent mind of her son the precepts of di- 
vine truth, and inspired him with that reverent affection for 
the Holy Scriptures, which so remarkably distinguished his 
after life. John was placed in the school of Libanius the rhet- 
orician, where he studied the ancient literature and was care- 
fully exercised in the somewhat florid style of rhetoric, which 
then prevailed. His earliest efforts at oratory brought him 
great applause, insomuch that afterwards the heathen com- 
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plained that the Christians had stolen him from them. He 
was at first inclined to the law, but becoming disgusted with 
the restlessness and corruption peculiarly incident to the pro- 
fession in those times, he turned his attention wholly to a life 
of contemplation. After three years of study he was induced 
to accept the office of public reader of the Scriptures, but soon 
became enamored of a monastic life, to which he was drawn 
by the ascetic tendency of his mind. He therefore retired to 
the mountains near Antioch and spent six years in seclusion 
from the world; the last two being passed in a cave, where 
days and nights were occupied in prayer and meditation on 
the Word. These austerities impaired his health, and he was 
compelled to return to the city. He served five years as dea- 
con, during which he published the treatise on the Priesthood 
and commented upon many of the psalms. To this period, 
also, must be assigned the three books in praise of monastic life, 
arguments for celibacy, &c. 

The wonderful eloquence of Chrysostom found no appro- 
priate field, until his appointment as Presbyter in his fortieth 
year. In some of the larger cities, as for instance Rome and 
Alexandria, it had been found necessary to establish parochial, 
or, as we should call them, mission churches, dependent on the 
central church, and each under the care of a Presbyter. But 
according to Neander it was not so at Antioch. There was 
but one place of gathering, where the bishop preached at one 
hour of the day, and some presbyter, endowed with a talent 
for instructing, at another hour. This was all the provision 
made for that immense congregation of one hundred thousand 
souls. The genius of the new preacher attracted immediate 
attention. We are surprised that it blossomed so rapidly into 
the full flower, without the previous practice that is ordina- 
rily requisite to train even a moderate speaker. Our wonder 
ceases when we remember that, although not a preacher, he had 
already written on various topics connected with religion, and 
probably had often given instruction to the Catechumens. We 
infer this to have been his custom, for we read that once, when 
he had spoken to the Catechumens in the early morning at one 
of the distant Baptisteries, and had afterwards arrived at the 
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church overcome with fatigue, and expecting to hear the bishop 
preach, the latter, in order to gratify the people, called him 
forward, weary as he was. His eloquence soon excited gen- 
eral admiration throughout the city, and people of all classes 
thronged to hear him. At times, when he had continued 
longer than he intended, and feared to have wearied his audi- 
ence, tokens of applause becoming louder every moment en- 
couraged him to go on. Chrysostom sometimes wrote his ser- 
mons with care ; some he prepared beforehand, but altered on 
delivery ; others were entirely extemporaneous. On one occa- 
sion his sympathies were so excited by some beggars he had 
passed on the way to church, that he made them the subject 
of discourse: “I have risen to-day to advocate a cause, just, 
useful and worthy of you. I have been deputed by the mendi- 
cants of our city.” 

Let us imagine ourselves at Antioch on some bright Sunday 
morning, which is also one of the great Church festivals. As 
we pass along the magnificent streets of the metropolis, we are 
reminded that here the “ disciples were first called Christians,” 
and that Paul departed hence upon his first missionary tour. 
But there is little resemblance now to those primitive times. 
We follow the gay and thoughtless crowd to a splendid build- 
ing, modeled after the temple at Jerusalem. We hurry in and 
obtain a seat, by great good fortune, for to-day every nook of 
the church is filled, although last Sunday the andience was 
meager, as it will be a week from now. The people generally 
prefer the circus or the forum, but all must commune once a 
year at least, and they mostly choose a feast-day like this. 
After sating our eyes upon the bishop’s throne and the gorgeous 
communion service of gold set with precious stones, we look 
curiously around upon the congregation. Allis levity. There 
is the smallest possible sense of the solemn service they are 
about to engage in. Women are chatting over the fashions, 
men are discussing the iast decree of the emperor. Here comes 
an important personage, surrounded by half a dozen slaves, 
who make a way for him in the crowd. There is a fine lady, 
gaudily dressed in a garment embroidered with the story of the 
Magdalene. Another appears in one which represents the rais- 
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ing of Lazarus. The little girl with her has a pretty copy of the 
gospels hung from her neck. It is worn as an amulet. There is 
much noise, and although it is early dawn, the heat is oppres- 
sive. The reader ascends the pulpit, and begins a passage in 
Isaiah. A deacon stands up and cries “ Let us attend.” Little 
heed is given to it, however. Then follows excellent music, for 
Chrysostom has taken great pains to improve it, as did his 
friend Basil also: yet it has already a theatrical tendency, which 
will presently excite the animadversion of that simple-hearted 
abbot, Isidore of Pelusium.* But all noise is hushed and all 
eyes are attention, for the reader is gone and the preacher has 
risen. He seems to be a sickly person, worn by vigils and fasts, 
somewhat stern, yet kincly withal, and full of a holy ardor. 
It is our friend John; let us listen: 

“It is again a festival, and again a festive assembly, and 
again does the church glory in the multitude of her children— 
she who hath many children and loves them much. But of 
what avail is her love for them, when only on festivals, but not 
continuously, she sees the beloved countenances of her off- 
spring; as if one having a beautiful garment were not permit- 
ted to use it always? For the garment of the church is the 
multitude of those present, as the prophet says aforetime, ad- 
dressing the church: ‘all these shalt thou cast about thee as 
the ornament of the bridegroom and the garment of the bride. ’” 
(Isai. xlix, 18).+ As he goes on to remind them that it is a 
Jewish idea that men shall appear but three times a year before 
the Lord, that they ought rather to hold a continual festival ; 
and then proceeds to speak more particularly of the occasion 
and the thoughts it awakens, he is frequently interrupted by 
vociferous applause, until he is compelled to chide his hearers 
for introducing into the church the customs of the theater. 
The sermon ended, unbelievers, children, and all those not per- 
mitted to attend the communion, are dismissed.t Then follows 
a painful scene, hardly to be credited even by an eye-witness— 





* Neand. Hist. 3, 429. 

+ Hom. 1 De Pentecost. A frequent topic with Chrysostom. 

+ Missa Catechumenorum : the final dismissal of the congregation was called 
missa fidelium. From missa comes mass, 
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a scene calling out the admonition of the preacher: “ Let us 
to-day endeavor to correct a sin openly committed by all. 
Would you know what that sin is? It is the not approaching 
the Lord’s table with fear and trembling, but stamping, strik- 
ing, swelling with wrath, screaming, insulting, and pushing 
those near to you, full of passion and turbulence. Shall I tell 
you whence this disorder and noise proceed? Because we do 
not close the doors during the whole time of divine service, but 
permit you, before the last prayer of thanksgiving is offered 
up, to rise suddenly and depart home.* 

When Chrysostom had served twelve years as presbyter at 
Antioch, and his fame had spread throughout the East, the 
Emperor desired to promote so great piety and talent to the See 
of Constantinople. For fear that the people would oppose the 
removal of their favorite preacher, he was enticed out of the 
city on a false pretext, and hurried over the six hundred miles 
that intervened between it and the capital. The new office 
was one of labor and discouragement. He was to be spiritual 
chief of a rabble of heretics, Jews, pagans and orthodox, in a 
city wealthy and corrupt, tainted by the vices of a luxurious 
court, distracted by the disputes of the Arians and Origenists, 
and exposed to frequent tumults from its own mob or from the 
barbarian soldiers. His power as an orator immediately gained 
the favor of the populace, which he retained during all his sub- 
sequent misfortunes. But his zeal for reform, the harshness 
with which he rebuked the -vices of the clergy and the nobles, 
his frugal habits and unostentatious life, soon excited the bitter 
enmity of the higher classes. The Empress in particular was 
exasperated by the severity of his strictures upon her sex. She 
obtained the Emperor’s consent to a decree banishing the ob- 
noxious reformer, but a popular tumult alarmed her, and John 
was brought back in triumph. He was too eminent, however, 
in talents and position, to escape the shafts of envy ; his man- 
ners were too cold and distant in private intercourse, to concil- 
iate those who had been offended by the severity of his public 
reproofs. It was not long therefore before a new pretext was 





* See Neand. Life of Chrysost., p. 235. 
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found against him. The measures were now planned with 
greater prudence. A force of barbarians was introduced within 
the walls to overawe the people. Theophiius of Alexandria, a 
restless intriguer, was invited to bestow on the proceedings a 
show of legality. He appeared with a train of Egyptian bish- 
ops, organized a synod, and summoned Chrysostom before it. 
The charges, with which his accusers were obliged to content 
themselves, are so trivial, that they alone furnish one of the 
strongest testimonials to the purity of his life and the correct- 
ness of his doctrine. One was that he had communed with 
Origenists ; another, that he had deposed unlawfully sixteen 
bishops in Asia Minor, when he had only removed six, and that 
lawfully ;* a third was singular enough, “ that he had appoint- 
ed that those who approached the table of our Lord should 
presently take either water or troches, (pastillos), that they 
might not cough up any of the sacred elements.” Chrysostom 
very properly refused to acknowledge the authority of such a 
tribunal, and appealed to a general council. Theophilus pro- 
nounced against him for contumacy, and the old man was ban- 
ished to the wilds of Taurus, and afterward to the most distant 
shore of the Euxine. Broken down by fatigue, he died on the 
way. All Christendom was indignant that its most renowned 
and venerable teacher should be so maltreated. Communion 
with the church at Constantinople was interrupted until he 
was enrolled regularly in the list of its bishops. His bones 
were brought to the city and interred with great pomp. Ata 
later period they are said to have been conveyed to the Vatican 
at Rome. ie aa 
We have touched upon the life of Chrysostom as briefly as 
possible, for the main interest centers in his oratory. The 
most eloquent of the fathers, the first great Christian orator, 
the equal, if not the superior, of any preacher since his day, 
must surely be worthy the careful study of those who would 
in any degree imitate his success. There is no lack of mate- 
rial for the study. Thanks to the short hand reporters, who 
were then almost as skillful and numerous as now, we have 





* Erasmus; Gibbon says thirteen. Hist. 3, 343. 
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nearly a thousand of his discourses preserved to us. These 
overflow with the ripe results of deep Christian experience, of 
prayerful meditation on the Scriptures, of an intimate knowl- 
edge of mankind, set off by an elegant diction and a tropical 
iuxuriance of imagery. Any attempt, indeed, to convey a 
notion of them is much like the attempt of a traveler to 
represent to us the scenes of the tropics; a few flowers, a spe- 
cimen or two of delicious and unknown fruits, a hasty sketch 
of some glowing landscape, is all we can hope to lay before 
our readers. 

Like all men who have long swayed the masses, Chrysostom 
was a fearless and sympathetic advocate of human rights. 
We have an illustration of if in his treatment of slavery, 
which, indeed, is a most instructive exhibition of the atti- 
tude of the early church toward that unnatural system, and 
of the way in which its foundations were silently undermined, 
until it was completely overthrown by an advanced Christian 
sentiment. He had to deal with the system in its worst shape ; 
although somewhat meliorated since the times of the Repub- 
lic *—still with Roman slavery. The masters, arrogant and 
cruel as ever, were only the more completely sustained by law 
and public opinion. Almost every wealthy family possessed 
a greater or less number of “chattels.” It was therefore a 
“social question.” Yet Chrysostom spoke boldly and plainly. 
In so doing he seems to have hit almost unconsciously the true 
mean between a fanatical appeal to the servile class and that 
cringing, to the masters, so observable now even among the 
more spiritual divines of the slave states. “You should con- 
sider,” says he, “as your brother, not only the free man and him 
who is of an equal rank with yourself, but also the slave: ‘for 
in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free,’ according to the 
Apostle. So that if we are angry even toward slaves, without 
cause, we shall subject ourselves to the same punishment: for 
he also is a brother and has been deemed worthy of the true 
Freedom.” 





* Gibbon. Hist., 1, 49. 


$ "Adedgds yap wit obrds tore wit ris édevSepias ifiwrar rns &AnSods. De Com- 
punct. Tom. 1, 126. 
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When controversy was raging in the West upon the princi- 
pal speculative question of the Latin Church, grace and free- 
will, Anianus, a Pelagian, claimed support for his doctrine 
from the sermons of Chrysostom in praise of St. Paul, and 
accordingly published a Latin version of them. An examina- 
tion of these discourses, however, seems to force the conclu- 
sion that the eloquent father had no design of alluding spe- 
cially to the point in controversy. Indeed, on the whole 
question, “the East looked almost with indifference ;* and 
- had it been otherwise, the preacher was altogether too practical 
to tax his audience with the subtleties of such a discussion. 
Yet the following passages would hardly be endorsed by a 
rigid predestinarian: “Do not think that the call is com- 
pulsion ; for God does not compel men, but leaves them 
masters of their choice even after the call. . . . None of the 
commands of Christ are impossible to men. . . . Not to have 
a nature subject to infirmity, but to yield to those infirmities 
is a reproach: as he who corrects its weakness by the power of 
his will is great and admirable. And by this he shows how 
great is the strength of will, and stops the mouth of those who 
ask, Why were we not made good by nature? For what mat- 
ter, whether it be by nature or by choice?”+ 

If there is one characteristic of the sermons of Chrysostom 
more universal than any other, it is, if we may so speak, his 
scripturalness. Not only are his quotations frequent, but his 
most parinent arguments, his most telling points, are made by 
skillful handling of the word. He shows a wonderful power 
of adapting, to each varying shade of the discussicn, some 
sentence from the sacred volume that seems to settle the 
matter at once; and not satisfied with that, he often seeks by 
repetition to make the application more striking. We ean, 
indeed, almost credit the assertion, that in his retirement 
among the monks he had committed the whole Bible to 
memory. Eschewing, moreover, all such fanciful constructions 
as Augustine indulged in, as, for example, when he compared 
the ten plagues with the ten commandments, one by one, 





* Milman. Lat. Christ., I, 27. + De Laud. Paul. IV and VI. 
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Chrysostom seems to have caught its plain, spiritual import, 
and to be desirous of applying it only to its legitimate use in 
exposing the deceit of the human heart and leading men to 
acknowledge their need of God. He had a happy faculty of 
resolving the difficulties of Scripture. For instance, the Euno- 
mians objected to the true divinity of Christ those passages 
in which he represents himself as subordinate to the Father. 
Chrysostom replied : 

“ A great man may speak lowly of himself, and he will not 
on that account be censured; for therein is gentle condescen- 
sion: but if a man of low estate speak highly of himself, he 
cannot escape the accusation that attaches to the boaster. If, 
then, the Son be inferior to the Father, he would not have 
employed expressions which make him equal to the Father ; 
for this were boastful presumption. But being equal to the 
Father, he spoke lowly of himself; and this circumstance can 
afford no ground for censure, but is, on the contrary, worthy 
of praise and admiration.”* 

He was eminently a practical preacher. It was his custom 
to preach many successive sermons on prayer, or alms, enfore- 
ing the duty in every possible way until he saw some good 
result. His enemies complained that he did not give them 
enough doctrine. But he never allowed himself to be drawn 
away from the effort to form Christ in the souls of men, by 
any of those subtle discussions of which his contemporaries were 
so fond ; perhaps the rhetorical bent of his mind rendered him 
less capable of them. When he did approach any profound 
subject, he would so divide it, presenting a part at one time 
and reserving the rest for another day, that its difficulties were 
greatly lessened.+ He varied his discourses in every way, now 
raising difficulties without furnishing a solution, now relieving 
the mind by a beautiful illustration, now rousing it by the 
most exciting appeals. “The mind of the hearer,” said he, 
“should not be always stretched, for it easily snaps asunder; 








* Neand. Life Chrysost., 278. 
+ Compare the five sermons on the Incomprehensibility of God. Tom. I, 
444-491, 
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neither should it be always slackened, for then, again, it be- 
comes slothful. . . . The table must be covered with various 
dishes because the guests have different tastes.” He spoke 
slowly that all might follow, and even advised the weak to 
depart when they had_he as_much 
away. He introduced no jests, like Jerome,* but by his easy 
"grace of style, his dramatic vividness in representing the 
passions, his adaptation of religious truth to the daily wants 
of men, he wielded such a mastery over his audience as few 
have done, before or since. We conclude with an admired 
example of that “copia dicendi,” which Cicero so frequently 
commends :+ 

“That accursed, that abhorred thing, the symbol of the 
extreme penalty, is now become desirable and lovely. For 
the imperial diadem does not so grace the brow, as does the 
cross, more precious far than the whole world; and what all 
once shuddered at, the very form of it is now sought by all. 
So that we find it everywhere among princes and subjects, 
among women and men, among maidens and matrons, among 
bond and free. . . . This glistens upon the holy table, this ‘at 
the consecration of priests, this, again, with the body of Christ 
at his mystical supper. This you may see exalted everywhere 
in houses, in markets, in deserts, on the highways, on moun- 
tain-tops, in glens, upon islands and vessels at sea, upon 
couches at feasts, upon garments and weapons, on vessels of 
silver and gold, on pearls, in pictures on the walls, on the 
bodies of sick beasts, on the bodies of those possessed by 
demons, in war and peace, by day and night, in the dances of 
the joyous, among the bands of ascetics; so eagerly do all 
seek this wonderful gift and its unspeakable grace.” 





* Erasmus. + De Orat, passim. 
+ Contra Judaeos, Tom. 1, 571. This is cited by Neander ¢wice. Life of 
Chrysost., 314. Hist. 3, 386, 
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Arricte I.—THE LAKE REGION IN CENTRAL AFRI- 
CA, SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, London, 1$45-60. 
Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilungen. Gotha, 1855-61. 


Ir is well known that the existence of one or more large 
bodies of water in Central Africa, South of the Equator, has 
been a question of much discussion among geographers. An 
examination of the various existing maps, with reference to 
the position of the lakes which are represented upon them, 
will certainly embarrass the geographical student unless he 
is provided with a historical commentary. Even then the 
difficulties will not wholly disappear. 

It was a theory of the ancients, handed down to us moderns 
with various mutations, that the Nile took its rise in marshy 
lakes near the “Mountains of the Moon.” Three centuries 
and a half ago, the Portuguese geographers described with 
considerable preciseness an inland sea in Southern Central 
Africa. Since then, the position of a continental, sub-equato- 
rial sea has been indicated on the African charts,—sometimes 
with definite boundaries, and sometimes with dotted or obscure 
outlines to show the indefiniteness of our knowledge respect- 
ing it. Sometimes the lake has disappeared altogether, drying 
up like the apparent waters with which a deceitful mirage has 
so often tantalized the traveler. Usually, of old, one large 
body of water was delineated on the maps, but recently several 
distinct lakes have secured cartographical recognition. This 
last variation of the programme has, however, made the con- 
fusion of the general observer “worse coufounded,” for the 
different authorities not only apply very different names to 
one and the same lake, but they use the same appellation for 
totally different bodies of water. Our object, in what follows, 
is to help the inquirer in understanding these perplexing dis- 
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crepancies, and especially in following the most recent explo- 
rations. 

One of the principal investigaters of African geography, is 
Mr. Wm. Desborough Cooley, who did much to render defi- 
nite the opinions prevalent in Europe in respect to the inland 
waters, previous to the actual discoveries of the last few years. 
This well-known acute geographer, the author of “Inner 
Africa laid open,” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London for 1845, an article entitled 
“ Lake Nyassi,” in which he reviewed with critical comments 
a large amount of early and modern testimony on this sub- 
ject. He begins by quoting Fernandez de Enciso, who stated 
in 1518, that the natives of Congo believed the river Zaire to 
rise in a lake in the interior, from which issues, in an opposite 
direction, another great river, presumed at that time to be the 
Nile. No matter, says Mr. Cooley, what may have been the 
lake intended in this instance by the people of Congo, theory 
and an exaggerated estimate of distance easily carried it into 
the middle of the continent. 

De Barros is next quoted, who wrote as follows toward the 
close of the sixteenth century. “From the great lake in Cen- 
tral Africa issue the Nile, the Zaire, and the great river, the 
branches of which encompass the Benomotapa, besides many 
others that are nameless. It is a sea of such magnitude as to 
be capable of being navigated by many sail, and among the 
islands in it there is one capable of sending forth an army of 
thirty thousand men. * * * According to the accounts receiv- 
ed from Congo and Sofalah, the lake must be a hundred leagues 
in length.” Mr. Cooley pursues the thread thus taken up 
through an intricate web of rumors and reports, ancient and 
modern. As far as possible he harmonizes the conflicting 
statements of different writers, and comes to this conclusion, 
that De Barros, Do Couto, Dos Santos and Lopez, all refer to 
one lake, the Nyasst, ana that a line drawn north two hundred 
miles from Tete, (on the Zambesi), and another drawn three 
hundred and sixty miles southwest by west from Kilwa, will 
meet on the lake at no great distance, probably from its south- 
ern termination. This was an important advance in our 
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knowledge. At the time when Mr. Cooley thus wrote, (it 
ought to be remarked), no European had visited this inland 
water. All the statements which he collated were derived 
more or less directly from the mouths of the aboriginal traders, 
and, therefore, notwithstanding his well known learning and 
caution, geographers were naturally eager that his conclusions 
should be brought to a test by the explorations of a really 
trusty observer. No one could have been more interested in 
such an inquiry than Mr. Cooley himself—no one has more 
reason to be glad of the results. 

During the next ten years, our knowledge of Lake Nyassi 
made hardly any progress. In 1855, Dr. Petermann began the 
publication of the “ Geographische Mittheilungen,” a journal 
which has become at once a most powerful stimulant of geo- 
graphical research, and the most complete repository of all: 
discoveries in the different quarters of the globe. In his 
very first number he gives a sketch of recent South-African 
explorations. Preparatory to a sketch of Lake Ngami, which 
had been then recently visited and described by Mr. Charles 
J. Anderson, (author of a well known book of travels), the 
following remarks, in substance, are made by the learned 
editor just referred to. There are two objects in Central 
Africa, south of the Equator, he says, which have attracted 
geographers and travelers, forming as it were two central 
points around which other discoveries and enquiries have 
clustered. We refer to the great Lake Nyassa, or Nyassi, 
which must be as long as the Adriatic, or the Baltic between 
Stettin and Aland, and the Vgami, cf more moderate dimen- 
sions. No European has yet seen the mighty Nyassa, but we 
have derived a knowledge of its existence, position, and size 
from the reports of the natives. If we look at its long undu- 
lating form, as seen displayed in the maps, it awakens sug- 
gestions of that great mystery of the ocean, the sea-serpent. 
Our knowledge of the lake, in fact, is in every respect incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. On the other hand, he continues, 
the Ngami lake has already been visited and explored by many 
Europeans, although its exact aaa position still re- 
mains undetermined. 
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This was published six years ago, and will serve as a base- 
line to which may be brought our further investigations. By 
turning to almost any good map of about that time, the Lake 
Nyassa wili be found upon it stretching from a point about 12° 
South Latitude, and 35° East Longitude from Greenwich, to a 
point where it is indefinitely interrupted about 8° South Lati- 
tude, and 30° East Longitude. 

Towards the close of the same year, Mr. James Mac- 
Queen of London, read a paper before the Royal Geographical 
Society of that place, in which he collated with much discrimi- 
nation the information respecting Southern Central Africa, 
which had been received from Livingstone and certain Portu- 
guese authorities, Monteiro, Graga, and others. Although he, 
also, had no information from an eye-witness in respect to the 
inland sea or seas, yet he was persuaded that the old Portu- 
guese Lake Maravi, or Nyassa, was situated to a considerable 
distance southeast of another larger body of water, Lake Tan- 
ganika, of which it had sometimes been considered as a part. 
He accordingly drew a map in which the boundaries of the 
two were given with approximate exactness. This was another 
progressive step. 

In the latter part of the same year, (1855), three letters 
appeared from Mr. Rei-nann, a German missionary stationed 
in Mombas, addressed to the Calwer Missionary Intelligencer, 
describing the inland sea, and giving a map of it. In this 
communication it was stated that, according to traders’ stories, 
which the missionaries deemed trustworthy, the lake extended 
from 4° North Latitude, to 134° South Latitude, and from 234° 
to36° East Longitude from Greenwich, and included an area of 
13,600 German square miles. This gave it dimensions far 
beyond those of any known ‘inland sea. The Black Sea has 
an area of 7,860 German square miles, the Caspian 7,400, and 
the Baltic 7,300. The name of the lake was said to be Unia- 
mesi, or Ukerewe. 

Shortly after this startling announcement, came an extended 
memoir from Mr. Rebmann, and an elaborately drawn sketch 
of East and Central Africa, by his colleague, Mr. Erhardf. 
In both, the great lake figured in all its newly reported 
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majestic proportions. The article and the map were pub- 
lished in Dr. Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen,” not without some 
strictures both by the editor and by Mr. Cooley. In the 
opinion of these competent critics, the missionaries had prob- 
ably attributed undue accuracy to the story of the natives, or 
at least had not made enough allowance for the negro propen- 
sity to exaggerate, which seems to be as marked a character- 
istic in Africa as it is in “Cottonia.” Dr. Petermann pared 
away as much as he well could from the missionary reports, 
and gave the probable dimensions of the lake as extending 
from 7° to 12° South Latitude, and from 224° to 303° East 
Longitude from Greenwich, thus reducing it to one-third the 
size which had been stated by Rebmann. He so represented it 
in a little supplementary sketch attached to the chart of Reb- 
mann and Erhardt. 

As might be expected, the publication of this memoir and 
map awakened very general attention. Though regarded as 
only partly correct, and preliminary to more accurate data, 
they were still characterized by Dr. Petermann as interest- 
ing in the highest degree. The full publication about the 
same time of the widely extended researches of Dr. Barth, in 
the north of Africa, and of Dr. Livingstone in the south, 
greatly quickened a desire, upon the part of geographical 
students and of the intelligent public, to know something more 
about the region between the fields explored by these two re- 
nowned travelers, and especially in respect to the great Inner 
Sea. 

It was not long before a competent explorer offered to solve 
the problem if it were possible, and at least to undertake a 
journey to the central portions of Africa, going inland in a 
westerly direction from the coast opposite Zanzibar. Major 
Burton, well known at that time by his account of a visit to 
El Medinah and Meeca, an officer in the East Indian Service of 
Her Majesty, was commissioned by the Royal Geographical 
Society, under the patronage of the British Government, to 
go and see if he could not set the vexed question straight, 
Captain Speke, who had been a previous fellow traveler of 
his, became associated with him in the new expedition. In 
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setting out upon this journey, the supreme contempt which 
Burton felt for Erhardt’s statements is an amusive contrast to 
the kindly reception which they had met in Germany. “ Mr. 
Erhardt,” he says, “an energetic member of the hapless 
Mombas mission, had, on his return to London, offered to 
explore a vast mass of water about the size of the Caspian, 
which, from the information of divers “ natives,’ he had 
deposited in slug or leech shape in the heart of intertropical 
Africa, thus prolonging the old Maravi or Moravian lake of 
Portuguese travelers and school atlases, to the north of the 
equator, and thus bringing a second deluge upon sundry 
provinces and kingdoms thoroughly well known for the last 
half century.” 

Major Burton left England in September, 1856. In June, 
of the next year, he set out from the coast of Africa (opposite 
Zanzibar) for the interior, going nearly due west. In Feb- 
ruary, 1858, he reached the famous lake, which he found 
called not Nyassa, nor Ukerewe, nor Uniamesi, but Tanganika, 
He thus describes his first view of the lake. Having climbed 
a steep and stony hill, by a journey so fatiguing that the 
animals refused to proceed, the party halted on the summit. 
“ What is that streak of light which lies below?” he enquired 
of Seedy Bombay, (one of his negro porters). “I am of 
opinion,” quoth Bombay, “ that that is the water.” “I gazed 
in dismay,” says Burton; “the remains of my blindness, the 
vail of trees, and a broad ray of sunshine illuminating but one 
reach of the lake, had shrunk its fair proportions. Somewhat 
prematurely I began to lament my folly in having risked life 
and lost health for so poor a prize, to curse Arab exaggera- 
tion, and to propose an immediate return with the view of 
exploring another lake, of which we had been informed by 
the natives, to the north, and called the Nyanza,” But advan- 
cing a few yards farther, the broad expanse of the lake, vary- 
ing in breadth from thirty to thirty-five miles, burst upon his 
view, “as it lay in the lap of the mountains, basking in the 
gorgeous, tropical sunshine.” At last, European eyes had 
fallen upon the long hidden waters. Admiral Beechey, as 
President of the Geographical Society, had promised “immor- 
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tality” to the fortunate explorer who should first gain the 
shore of the mysterious lake, and if the Admiral could be- 
stow it, Burton would certainly command the prize. The 
party remained in the neighborhood of the lake long enough 
to sail across it in two directions, going nearly to its northern 
terminus, and gaining some general information respecting its 
extent toward the south, but unfortunately the native boatmen 
were so unmanageable that all careful exploration of the 
shores was quite impracticable. Major Burton estimates the 
total length of the lake at two hundred and fifty miles, its 
breadth at an average of twenty, making the circumference 
about five hundred and fifty miles, and the area about five 
thousand miles. The altitude of the lake he estimated at 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty feet above the sea level. 
The water was sweet and pure, contrasting most pleasantly 
with the sweet and bitter wells which had been visited on the 
line of march. He also believed that the lake receives and 
absorbs the whole river system of that portion of the central 
African depression. No affluent was discovered, and Burton 
accounts for the sweetness of the water by the supposition 
that the evaporation and supply balance each other. There 
seems to be good reason, however, for questioning this conclu- 
sion. The general position of the lake suggested to him “ (as 
in the case of the Dead Sea) the idea of a volcano of de- 
pression ; not like the Nyanza, a vast reservoir formed by the 
drainage of mountains.” 

From Arab merchants, Major Burton had learned, as we 
have already mentioned, that north of Tanganika, the lake 
just described, there was another larger lake, known as Nyan- 
za. Captain Speke was detailed to go in search of it. After 
a few days’ journey he came upon its southern terminus. He 
found that it lay about two thousand feet higher above the 
sea level than Lake Tanganika, i. e. at an elevation of about 
three thousand eight hundred and fifty feet. The point thus 
visited by Speke lies not far from three hundred and fifty 
miles to the east of the northern point of the Tanganika. 
The longitude of the Lake Nyanza is very nearly 32° 47’, and 
its southern end was fixed at 2° 30’ south. Speke estimated 
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the breadth of the lake as ninety miles at its southern end, 
but he obtained no trusty information respecting its dimen- 
sions towards the north. He went up a mountain and looked 
off, but could see nothing but “a vast interior sheet of water,” 
which the Arabs told him extended for upwards of three 
hundred miles. To the native name Nyanza, Captain Speke 
added the name of his sovereign, and the lake is now called 
the Victoria Nyanza. 

An ‘account of the discovery of these lakes was presented 
to the Royal Geographical Society of London, and published 
as a volume of their journal. Major Burton has expanded his 
story still more and issued it as a popular book of travels. 
But in both places we look in vain for so much definite infor- 
mation as we had a right to expect respecting the specific 
object of his journey, the position and dimensions of the lakes. 
As an apology for this, however, it should be borne in mind 
that the head of the expedition suffered severely during a con- 
siderable part of his journey from fever—enough to have war- 
ranted him, and to have forced almost any one else, to give up 
altogether. 

It only remains for us to notice the expeditions now in 
progress, from which we may look for further information re. 
specting the inland lakes. 

1. Before the return of Burton and Speke, we began to re- 
ceive intelligence from Dr. Livingstone’s new expedition on 
the Zambesi, and we are now, from time to time, receiving 
important news from him. He has traced a branch of the 
Zambesi, the Shiré, to its origin in a lake about ninety miles 
long, the Shirwa, separated, he says, by an isthmus from Lake 
Nyassa, or Nyanizi. He could obtain no satisfactory infor- 
mation respecting the length of the latter. Dr. Livingstone 
estimated the level of the lakes which he visited, to be about 
one thousand eight hundred feet above the sea level, which 
gives it the same elevation as the Tanganika. The question 
very naturally arises, whether the two are not connected 
either as portions of the same lake, or by some affluent of the 
one, which is an effluent of the other? It is not improbable 
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that Dr. Livingstone will push toward the north and deter- 
mine the question. 

2. Captain Speke, in reporting his discovery of the northern 
lake, Victoria Nyanza, jumped at the conclusion that it was 
the source of the Nile. It is not the first time that a great 
lake has been considered the source of that river, as we have 
seen from the Portuguese geographers ; but although Captain 
Speke’s conjecture was plausible, it is by no means established. 
He says that Sir Roderick Murchison remarked, as soon as he 
heard his story, “ We must send you back there, Speke.” The 
Captain was quite ready to go, and on April 21st, 1860, having 
obtained a good outfit (£2,500) from the British government, 
he set out on a new expedition in company with Captain 
Grant, intending to regain his former position and then explore 
the lake toward the north. 

3. Meanwhile, Mr. Petherick, formerly British Consul at 
Chartum, has set out for that place, intending to make it a 
point of departure for an exploration southward. He will 
follow the general course of the White Nile, and is confident 
of meeting Captain Speke near the point where the Nile takes 
its departure from the Victoria Nyanza. His agreement with 
the Geographical Society is as follows. “Consul Petherick. 
undertakes, in consideration of the receipt of £1,000 towards 
the expedition up the Nile, to place two well armed boats, 
during November, 1861, at Gondokoro, with a sufficient stock 
of grain to ensure to Captain Speke and his party the means 
of subsistence upon their arrival at that place. If Captain 
Speke shall not arrive in November, 1861, then Consul Peth- 
erick shall proceed with an armed party southward, towards L. 
Nyanza to meet him. If Captain Speke shall not arrive at 
Gondokoro before June, 1862, Consul Petherick promises to 
assist Captain Speke in making any explorations which Captain 
Speke may deem desirable. It is farther understood, that in 
the event of Capfain Speke not having arrived at that time at 
Gondokora, Consul Petherick shall not be bound to remain 
beyond June, 1862.” 

In respect to three other expeditions we have less definite 
knowledge, and consequently less expectation. 
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4. In addition to the parties already named, Giovanni 
Miani, a Venetian by birth, formerly resident in Chartum, set 
out in 1859, from France, to explore the sources of the Nile, 
proceeding southward from Chartum. His party was broken 
up by disagreement of the members, but subsequently he 
is said to have gained the confidence of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and may yet accomplish something. 

5. The Emperor of the French is said to have furnished the 
means for a French expedition over nearly the same route. 
Mr. G. Lejean, a former traveler in. Turkey, set out early in 
1860 for Chartum, from whence he hoped to go south to the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

6. Karl von der Decken, who had planned to go inward from 
Zanzibar with .Dr. Roscher, to Lake Nyassa, still hopes to 
make the journey, although detained in consequence of Dr. 
Roscher’s death. i 

As a review of our present knowledge, it may be said that 
the recent explorations have entirely removed the old notions 
that the continent of Africa is only an elevated plateau. 
There is upon the east, as well as upon the west, a coast range 
of mountains, and between them, inland, there is a very marked 
depression, in which lie several large fresh lakes. The prob- 
able existence of such a depression was suggested by Sir 
Roderick Murchi_on, in his Anniversary Address to the Geo- 
graphical Society in 1852. ‘One of these lakes, Ngami, is 
well known. A second, Dr. Livingstone has recently brought 
to our knowledge with some definiteness, the Schirwa. Two 
others we begin to feel certain about, Nyassa and Tanganika. 
The new discovery in the north, Victoria Nyanza, is that 
toward which we look with most eager curiosity. 
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Articte III.—HOW TO ACCOMMODATE A WORSEIPER. 
MLOION otxov orxodounsere por ; Acts vii, 49. 


Wuew that Christian soldier, General Havelock, was in 
India, he held a prayer meeting with his soldiers in the Shivey 
Dagoon pagoda, and let the idols hold the candles for the 
service. It was the best use ever made of pagan shrine. But 
if his purpose had been to establish a permanent place of 
Christian worship, he would have treated the Shivey Dagoon 
to a thorough transformation. An idol temple does not offer 
the most convenient forms for Christian use; a truism which 
might well be based on the experience of the Romans of the 
fifth century—for after Alaric had desolated the pagan tem- 
ples of the metropolis, and the Christians began to occupy 
them, they found those unhallowed structures required not 
pious lustrations alone, but architectural readjustments as well, 
to fit them for the abode of the true God. The history of 
architecture from that day to this does not show however, a 
complete renovation of the art to adapt it to the wants of a 
purer faith. The transition of pagan types into Christian 
was never a finished process. Heathen art built the primitive 
basilica, and is perpetuated to our own day in the abbeys and 
cathedrals of the middle ages. Even the principal churches 
of England, and many of our finest structures at home, adhere 
to the rubrics of olden time, and arrange themselves in forms 
_ well enough adapted to the ostentation of catholicism, but too 
cumbrous for the simpler service of the protestant faith. And 
as we say of the idol temple, so of the massive and ornate 
cathedral, architecture can furnish us, and ought, with edi- 
fices more suitable for the worship of God and for the preach- 
ing of his word. The magnificent memorials of religious art, 
left by the passing ages to be the wonder of Christendom and 
the home of its faith, have well nigh completed their mission. 
They are to our blind admiration not so much houses of wor- 
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ship, as houses to be worshiped. They remain monuments to 
the genius and the lavish outlay of their builders. To perpet- 
uate such temples of art, it would seem, must strike a heavy 
blow at the speedy diffusion of the gospel among the masses. 
They could neither express the simple faith of the people, nor 
afford them the readiest access to the preached word. 

It is a principle laid down by Sir H. Wotton—“ Well build- 
ing hath three conditions; Commodity, Firmness, and De- 
light.” Commodity is, and of right ought to be, chief; Firm- 
ness support it; Delight enrich it. The order is too often 
reversed, and the last is made first. Delight is pushed for- 
ward to the front, and Commodity must walk humbly after—if 
indeed it goes at all. The popular taste demands style and 
finish ; if the substantial convenience of the worshiper stand 
in the way, that is of less moment and may be sacrificed. “ It 
must be confessed,” says a recent English writer, “that our an- 
cestors did not offer much temptation to people to come to 
church by the comforts they provided for them when they got 
there.” The admission may be endorsed for this side of the 
Atlantic, and for alater date. Have we learned yet, from art, 
or even from experience, how to adjust the interior of the 
church edifice to the simple wants of the worshiper?* A model 
church, every way adapted to its spiritual uses, and that too 
irrespective of size, cost, material, or architectural style, is it 
not an event hitherto rarely chronicled in the records of the 
building craft? If the signs of the times showed a genuine 
advance of the religious community in that direction, if there 
were a manifest convergence of Christian art upon that final 
result, then we could possess our souls in patience, and sub- 
missively await the lingering millennium of meeting-houses. 
There are churches indeed—a few—whose interior arrange- 
ments do approach the true ideal. They are exceptions—and 
very rare exceptions. Beyond the principles of our fathers, 
there is little progress in the general routine of church building. 
Sometimes the gnomon on the dial has shown a retrograde 
movement. There is a fine freestone edifice now receiving 
the last touches of decoration in a neighboring city, in which 
the builder has readmitted that awkward relic of antiquity, 
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the square pew. We can only protest. What right has any 
architect or building committee to seat a part of the congrega- 
tion so that the preacher must level his logic at the backs of 
their heads ? 

The purpose of a church edifice—let us hold our minds to a 
definite conception of that. What is a church edifice? Gen- 
erically, a house of worship; specifically, a house of prayer, 
praise, and scripture exposition. Now, can the whole interior 
be so arranged and fitted as to facilitate each and all of these 
parts of the service? If so, it cannot be wise to build in favor 
of one to the detriment of another; it would be absolutely 
wanton to finish and furnish with an impartial disregard to 
them all. We need not therefore try to adapt the stately 
cathedral to the wants of our faith. Simple protestantism 
would wander a stranger in the solemn gloom of column and 
aisle, transept, chapel, and dome. It could find for itself there 
no abiding-place. Those very magnitudes, under which it 
seeks a home, conspire to repel. For what is the mission of 
religion? Is it only a grand liturgy? The world has been 
long enough overawed by that. What the world needs now 
is, to be illuminated by the radiance of her teaching—not to 
be overshadowed by the cloud of her presence. “Go, preach 
the gospel,”—that is her errand; preach it—preach it; not 
simply pray over it, and chant Ze Dewm to it, and burn in- 
cense around it, and dramatize it with pictures and robes, and 
traverse and countermarch it with processions. Preach it ! 
Unfold it to the race. Interpret, explain, apply. Make it 
clear, as the limpid waters. Make it vital, as the breathing 
air. Make it cheering, as the sunlight. Make it dazzling as 
heaven, and grand as eternity. Make men know it, and feel 
it, and love it. You cannot overestimate the preaching of the 
word. Among the means and appliances of the system, its 
founder made this instrumentality the chief. “Go, preach 
the gospel.” “Faith cometh by hearing,’—“ and how shall 
they hear without a preacher ?” 

This divinely appointed order we acknowledge and act 
upon. Where the gospel is lacking, we send the preacher. 
The preacher enforces the truth. The truth is the forerunner 
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of the Spirit. The Spirit converts, and gathers the converted 
into a church. The church educates her young men, makes 
them preachers, puts them in other destitute places with the 
same original commision, “Go, preach.” At each of these 
points the process is repeated. It is by preaching, Christian- 
ity propagates itself. The preaching of the word is the seed ; 
the gathered church is the ripe fruit, and contains in itself or- 
ganically the germs for future ripe and seed bearing churches. 
In accordance with this fact, thus runs the apostolic charge to 
the first bishop of Ephesus: “ Preach the word ; be instant in 
season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long 
suffering and doctrine.” That is the prime business of the 
minister ordained; that is the chief purpose of the church 
built. And the same energetic pen put the case thus to the 
church whose orthodoxy then gave no sign that her future 
career would be marked by the sinking of the preacher in the 
priest ; “whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall 
be saved ; how shall they call on him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
Preacher ?” 

This being the great purpose of our churches, we ask, 
are there any defects in their ordinary arrangement, which 
tend to defeat or impede that purpose? We think there are. 
Those surely are defects—to write no harsher name—which 
embarrass either the hearer or the preacher in the one great 
aim of the service. 

The hearer comes to hear the word. He enters the church. 
How is the interior fitted for his reception? It presents some 
features which distract his mind, and some which diseommode 
his body ; and both seriously disturbing his worship. - Among 
the former must be classed the deceptive decorations. He 
finds the walls elaborately wrought into panel and cornice 
and niche, amply be-figured with arabesque in imitative re- 
lief. A slight inspection suffices to betray them. They are 
unreal. They are a painted semblance. His mind recoils 
from the deception. He looks upward; there surely can be 
no falsehood between him and heaven. But there is. The 
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ceiling is emblazoned with a superb bedizenment like the solar 
system, in which the disk of the ventilator holds the place of 
the sun, and sends out unintelligible radii to surrounding 
orbits of russet and drab, beyond which pallid comets and 
nebule are flung off into the more distant angles. The whole 
ceiling is a chaos of unreal and fantastic phenomena. And 
the neophyte learns that these gyrations of pencil and brush 
constitute artistically a “ fresco,”—and morally a falsehood. 
And they expect him to worship the Source of truth in a tem- 
ple whose very first principles of embellishment are based on 
deception! The service begins. The preacher stands forth 
to maintain the solemn facts of the immutable word. But 
there is a silent preaching behind him—a preaching of lies. 
The wall has the effrontery to parade an alcove which it ought 
to have indeed, but has not—and we know it has not; an 
alcove, with column and carving to delight the eye, and arch- 
ing concave to echo the preacher’s voice. And against these 
mendacious curves lean the straight backs of sofa and chair, as 
if they were set there on purpose to betray the impossibility 
of the thing, to be a standing protest against the falsity. We 
went into a beautiful church the other day—a church whose 
Corinthian columns and panelled walls and reticulate ceiling 
were good and truthful. There was a real apsis behind the 
desk ; but within it, at that very moment, the decorations, 
genine at every other point in the auditorium, were being 
imitated here in colors! Here where the eyes of the assembly 
must oftenest rest, the fellow must fabricate a monstrous lie! 
We thought we had got used to treason in unexpected places ; 
but here was a disloyalty to the sovereign truthfulness of art 
which did take us by surprise. The recess ought always, by 
the way, to be constructed on some curve—as we shall take 
oceasion to remark again. But if you have made it square, 
let it stay so; do not try, as this man was doing, to make us 
believe it was a curve, by painting it a curve. One of the 
largest churches in New England has a square recess; and we 
cannot help thanking the artist for not trying to make it any- 
thing but square; he has painted a curtain—a yellow satin 
curtain, with gold tassels and fringe. To be sure, a curtain 
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behind the pulpit is an abomination under any circumstances ; 
a painted curtain tenfold more an abomination ; but then the 
painter—good honest fellow—did not try to spoil the recess 
itself; we are grateful for being suffered to see plainly for once 
that it 2s square. 

Let not these criticisms be thought to intrude on the canon- 
ized works of the masters. Their mural decorations were 
fresco. Thisis not. It assumes a name and dignity to which 
it is not entitled. We do not forget what his friend Vasari 
said of Michael Angelo—that he “considered fresco fit for 
men, oil painting fit only for women and the luxurious and 
idle.” Raphael must have held the same opinion ; his grand- 
est subjects were done in fresco. So Leonardo da Vinci. So 
indeed all the best artists from the thirteenth century to the 
middle of the sixteenth. And what were their frescos? They 
were groupings of living forms—human, angelic, sometimes 
even the divine. Such decorations the mind can instantly 
comprehend. The effect is the same with that of any truthful 
picture. There is no deception. We know it is a picture. 
We know the artist meant it to be a picture. There is no 
painful debating within to decide whether we are being im- 
posed upon. We feel no distrust. We harbor no suspicion. 
We give ourselves up to the grandeur of the design, and the 
marvel of its execution. But we instinctively repel the sug- 
gestion that such masters could lend themselves to the tricks 
of modern pseudo-fresco, and make our holiest places dissem- 
ble. Think of Michael Angelo painting an angle or an arch 
where neither arch nor angle existed, or embossing a wall with 
arabesque in relief, where the wall lay smooth and bare ! 

It may be indeed that modern decoration takes the name 
“fresco,” only by sufferance. Call it what you please. We 
challenge not the name, but the thing. The title you give it 
does not redeem its untruthfulness. There is an intrinsic mis- 
representation in it ; and our protest is against that. An hon- 
est mind is repelled by it. Somebody has told us that once upon 
a time, at the commencement exercises of Yale, held in the 
Center Church, while the audience were waiting through a hot 
summer morning for the speakers, a little bird entered the 
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open window, and attracted general admiration by the grace 
of its form, and the dancing pirouette of its flight around the 
dome. Tired at last of its airy gambols, it attempted to alight 
on the cornice; but, alas, the cornice was painted! All that 
superb molding which swept so grandly around the walls 
was but an imitation. The poor flutterer, surprised but not 
disheartened, tried again, and again, and again; and finally, 
spurning the painted impostor which gave it no rest for the 
sole of its feet, away it rose through the open window of the 
dome, and ‘was lost to sight. Yet not until it had shown an 
image to many thoughtful minds, how the soul is repelled by 
the same untruthfulness—how it endeavors to confide in the 
shadowy appearances of art—and how betrayed, again and 
again, it spurns the mockery. 

There is a church recently “improved,” (save the mark !) in 
which we have often worshiped, where one might fancy the 
god of imitation had his original apotheosis. His image and 
superscription are everywhere. The desk is imitation rose- 
wood. Its base and balustrade are imitation Egyptian marble. 
The pews are imitation walnut. The pillars are imitation 
oak. Even the carpeting, imitation tapestry on the platform, 
imitation Brussels in the aisles. Imitation from beginning to 
end. It isa wonder the walls too were not bespread with 
some false surface ; it would at least have relieved the eye; but 
these alone were left untouched. It is capable of demonstra- 
tion by figures that the whole carpentry of the interior could 
have been done with a tasteful selection of real woods, var- 
nished on the native grain, with far better effect, and at no 
greater cost. As to the walls, the naked white is too much for 
the eyes, and modern fresco is too much for the patience ; the 
via media would be to tint them. 

So much for things that vex the worshiper mentally. There 
are some that vex him bodily. There are columns needlessly 
bulky, each of which eclipses a long row of unfortunates pre- 
destined to sit behind it. There are galleries with the second 
and third tiers of seats hidden by the first; an unlucky ex- 
ample of which is just being perpetrated in a fine, new church in 
the steepled metropolis of New England. But worst of all— 
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the pews; that honeycomb of boxes on the floor, which we 
tacitly mean when arguing about that grave misnomer 
“church accomodations.” In how many churches do they 
“accommodate?” The pews of the English parish churches 
are in some instances models of discomfort ; the seat narrow 
and perfectly horizontal, the back high and perfectly perpen- 
dicular, the top rail sometime a bulging Gothic trefoil, which 
indents an aching furrow across the luckless shoulders that 
lean against it. The straight-backed boxes of most of our 
New England meeting-houses built by the last generation are in 
similar style, and present equal advantages to the incumbent. 

There are two things in the old fashioned pew which could 
not live an hour without outliving their usefulness. One of 
them we are now rid of—the old hinged seats, which tumbled 
up when our forefathers rose for the long prayer, and came 
down with the Amen, like a scattering rattle of musketry. 
These have gone ; and our relief is at least equal to that of the 
late-arrived Dutch traveler at the country inn, who could only 
be accommodated in an over crowded room, where two of the 
pre-occupants were already with drowsy snore apostrophizing 
the night; all at once the duet became a solo; “Tank 
heaven !” ejaculated the Hollander, “one of dem ish dead!” 
All that was mortal of the slamming seat is now happily de- 
funct. We fervently wish a like destiny to its comrade on 
hinges, the pew door. We consider the pew door an intrinsic 
inhospitality. It is a hint of ostracism. It is a standing in- 
vitation to strangers to seek for religious privileges where the 
gospel is dispensed to open slips. The classic wit, who came 
out from an unsuccessful stroll up the broad aisle and back, con- 
densed a whole page of philosophy and a whole chapter of un- 
civil experiences into his adroit plea for not staying to the 
service—“ pudor vetat /” 

The circular pew, which is coming so generally into use, is 
every way an improvement on the old angular discomforts. It 
comes from a natural instinct. If you have seen a group of isl- 
anders gathered under the shade of the cocoa and palm, to hear 
the story of the Cross from the lips of the missionary, you have 
noticed how each individual seats himself facing the preacher. 
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The lines which bound the group are consequently curved 
lines—segments of concentric circles, whose radii meet at the 
feet of the speaker. So with a ship’s company listening to the 
chaplain ; so the mob gathering to hear the harangue of the 
street orator; the assemblages at picnics; and even the war- 
riors at an Indian pow-wow. When left to choose their posi- 
tions, it is as natural for audiences to fall into the circular form 
as it is for the drop to round itself into the globule. If there- 
fore in our churches we can bend the pews out of the rectilinear 
into the curve, it will only be adjusting them to the common 
instinct of every man. It will cost more; but may we not 
save the extra outlay by retrenchment somewhere else? Is it 
so important, for instance, to raise the loftiest spire, as it is to 
seat the audience favorably? We need not so much to over- 
top our neighbors, as to accommodate ourselves. If fifty feet 
off the spire, or the exchange of so-called fresco for truthful 
tinting, or a simpler-style of ornament, or a plainer upholster- 
ing, will meet the additional expenditure, will not Christian 
architecture make, and our Master accept the sacrifice? In 
churches which could not afford the expense, we have seen in 
one or two instances a convenient compromise,—straight pews 
built on the chords of the same arcs on which the circular 
would have stood ; and this arrangement was found to be both 
more convenient and more tasteful than the right angles of old. 

These, and such as these, are the dusus architecture which 
embarrass the worshiper ; these, and such as these, we believe, 
the remedies. 

There are some things which embarrass the preacher. He 
is affected indeed by everything which affects his hearers. If 
they are in any way unfavorably situated for giving him their 
attention, the difficulty of his getting and holding their atten- 
tion to the truths he brings must be proportionately increased. 
But there are one or two specialties in architectural blundering 
which annoy him directly, and sometimes gravely. 

One is, that our churches are not always constructed upon 
true acoustic principles. It is only five years since one of our 
scientific men, in a paper read before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, made this statement: “‘ While 
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sound, in connection with its analogies to light, and in its ab- 
stract primciples, has been investigated within the last fifty 
years with a rich harvest of results, few attempts have been 
successfully made to apply these principles to practical purpo- 
ses.”* And this conclusion was reached “after visiting the 
principal halls and churches of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston.” It is not difficult for the voice to “ fill” an ordinary 
apartment. But in large halls for public addresses, there are 
elements in the calculation beyond the mere dimensions; as 
for instance, the echo. It is not enough that so many cubic 
yards of space be roofed in—so many as perhaps might not 
* surpass the reach of almost any man’s lung-power. There 
must be proportionate collocation of walls and pillars and ceil- 
ing ; careful study of hights and distances, surface and projec- 
tion. A mis-grouping of these will sometimes throw back the 
voice with a resonance which fills all the intervals of sound, 
and defeats the clearest enunciation ; and sometimes will catch 
and dissipate the tones before they can reach the more distant 
hearers. A trying case of the latter description was pointed 
out to us a few months ago—a new church, in which the 
greater part of the dedicatory services were mere pantomime 
to the rear half of the assembly; they saw the motions, but 
they heard nothing. A sounding board, necessarily an intruder, 
has been since introduced ; but the ban of malformation is writ- 
ten there, and no subsequent renaissance can expunge it. Is it 
not true that many a “minister’s sore throat ” can be traced to 
the hoarse exertions of the unfortunate preacher to “ fill” his 
misshapen church? Will not bronchitis and pneumonia con- 
tinue to decimate the clerical ranks until our architects shall 
give us churches less difficult for the voice? The effort of the 
preacher to make himself heard is greatly diminished by a con- 
cave reflecting surface behind him. Put a recess in the rear 
of the stand, constructed upon parabolic or ellipsoidal curves, 
and of sufficient size to bring the speaker a little inside of its 
focus ; sent abroad by a vocal reflector like that, his words 
would go clearly and distinctly into every region of the house, 





* Prof. Henry. Smithsonian Report, 1856, p. 223. 
VOL. XXI. 3 
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and that too with little more than half the effort made to fill 
an audience room of the ordinary sort. And it ne@l not be a 
bald cavity. You may give it the decorative finish of either 
of the orders which admit the arch at all. You may embellish 
and make it a most ornamental relief to the wall, as well as 
the most useful aid to the voice. 

Another restraint is forced on the preacher almost universally 
by the inaptness of the platform and desk. The platform is 
disproportionately high. The minister need not be lifted out 
of the range of the people. A slight rise on the main floor 
answers all the conditions of the case. The preacher can see 
the people, and the people the preacher. Above that, every ” 
inch of elevation is an inch of isolation, sundering the speaker 
from his audience, chilling him and dulling them. With gal- 
leries, this elevation must be increased. But we will hazard 
the assertion, that where there are no galleries, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the platforms, if reduced in hight one- 
half, will be increased in convenience tenfold. The preacher 
need not be lifted out of the close neighborhood of his people’s 
sympathies. Let him look abroad on a sea of faces, not down 
on a seaof heads. For that purpose you need not mount him 
in a rood loft, up among the rafters. Do let the poor man 
stand down somewhere near those he is talking to. In an audi- 
torium which will seat a thousand persons, the feet of the 
preacher need not be above the heads of the audience. Even 
in the case where there are galleries, the platform is invariably 
pushed up to a needless hight ; and that, in part, for the reason 
that the galleries themselves are so high. Both could be, and 
should be lowered. Then having graduated the point of ele- 
vation,—having given the preacher his ov ¢sw somewhere with- 
in reasonable vicinage of his hearers, do not pile on it a pulpit 
of sufficient enormity to over-cancel the kindness. If you 
would astonish your minister with the jus civitatis, if you 
would give him the unwonted freedom of the place, try the 
effect of a simple table or a light movable desk; but I adjure 
you, Messrs. Bureau of Construction, do not wall him about 
with a huge bastion of mahogany and make him a prisoner. 
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We are confident that these and similar alterations in the fit- 
ting of our churches would remove many hindrances from the 
way of freely preaching and attentively hearing the gospel. 
Whenever Christian Art shall amend her models with this 
purpose in view, there needs no divination to assure us that the 
church on earth will be in a condition to gather more trophies 
than now. We commiserate those parishes whose legacy from 
sainted generations comes down in the shape of an ancient edi- 
fice, charged with memories of deeds and men canonized in 
history, and therefore too sacred to be approached by the rude 
hand of modern renovation. Let our fathers’ House of Prayer 
stand, reverend, untouched. We venerateit. It sheltered the 
noble and pure of a better day. It witnessed the worship of 
men who knew better to build states than to build houses ; who 
thought less of fabricating the beams of the woods into archi- 
tectural forms than of adjusting the grand principles of liberty 
and religion into the ground-work of a free empire. Because 
such men bowed in that sanctuary of antiquity, we revere it. 
We approach it in silence. We enter with uncovered heads. 
Up the aisle, still creaking with the echo of their firm tread, 
we reverently wander. We place ourselves with dim awe in 
the old square pew where they once sat. We timidly lift our 
eyes up the dizzy old pulpit, under whose pendant sounding 
board we almost expect to hear the service begun by some 
risen Mather reading the olden rhyme, and then half conscious- 
ly turn to the ancient gallery, to see if among the singers we 
shall recognize John Alden and the maidenly Priscilla. Let 
them stand just as they were—gallery, pulpit, and pew; gro- 
tesque carving, and cornice fringed with quaint little cubes, 
and sounding board decorate with curious loopings and wrig- 
glings of hoop iron. Let them stand, remembrancers of the 
wonderful past. But shall we build like them? Shall we take 
the fresh timbers from the forest, or the newly cleaved blocks 
from the quarry, and fashion them to the same hallowed un- 
couthness? No. Let us leave the unarchitectural forms, but 
preserve the holy faith, of the fathers. Their untutored art 
bequeathed to us many errors ; their simplicity, their reverence, 
their devotion, we may safely copy. No man frames his ship 
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with kettle bows, because his gr _andsire, of happy mem- 
ory, used long years ago to sail a Bombay teak-built Indiaman, 
out of whose lazy hulk he could never persuade, with the fair- 
est gale, more than five reluctant knots. There is a sharper 
build now, that promises quicker voyage and speedier profits. 
Equally idle for us on shore to embarrass the House of God 
with the cumbrous configuration which ought long since to 
have been laid on the shelf beside the forgotten model of the 
Indiaman. Those frigid forms repress the freeness and chill 
the ardor of the gospel. Repudiate them. Give them over to 
the realm of the past. Though inscribed all over with hal- 
lowed memories, it is mistaken tenderness to sacrifice to the 
dead the wants of the living. The present must not suffer by 
our cherishing the past. The pasha of Egypt cannot forget 
that the catacombs which burrow the hills for miles around 
his favorite Alexandria, must once have been fraught with the 
most sacred associations of the human heart. But it does not 
forbid his making heavy drafts of material from those sepul- 
chral quarries, to reconstruct into public works which sub- 
serve the interests of the living. He finds no spectral men-at- 
arms entombed there to guard the long-buried adamantine 
treasure. Nor need our ancient churches refuse their conse- 
crated stones to the importunity of recreating Art. The hand 
of a purer architecture can repile the hallowed material in 
more shapely form for the same holy use, “bringing forth the 
headstone with shoutings, crying Grace, Grace, unto it.” 
“ And the glory of this latter House shall be greater than the 
former.” 
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Arrticte IV.—PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON. 


Personal History of Lord Bacon, from unpublished papers. 
By Wriu1am Herpwortna Drxon, of the Middle Temple. 
1861. 8vo. pp. 424. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Bacon. By Hon. Joun W. Epmonns. Knickerbocker, April, 
1861, page 378. 


Tue moral character of Lord Bacon has always been a 
nuisance to the friends both of science and morality. The 
deriders of the former have pointed to him as a proof of the 
pernicious influence of great scientific acquirements. The 
friends of the latter have been constantly taunted with the de- 
pravity of one whose maxims lie at the foundation of systems 
of morality. Any man who could justly rescue the reputation 
of the great philosopher from the load of opprobrium under 
which it has sunk would be regarded as a benefactor of the 
human race. When therefore we saw a work advertised, with 
a pretentious assurance that the author had had access to new 
sources of information, from which the purity of Lord Bacon’s 
character would be established, we eagerly bought the book 
and read it with avidity. But we were soon compelled to 
come to the conclusion, that Dixon’s Personal History of Lord 
Bacon is a failure and a cheat. There is in it scarcely any- 
thing new, except a few letters written to himself and an elder 
brother, when boys or young men, by their mother, and their 
answers, from which it may be inferred that the mothers of 
those days had much the same maternal fears and anxieties as 
those of the present age, and that the future chancellor and 
his brother gave about as much occasion for them, as the fast 
young men of this generation. But the principal part of the 
book consists of a labored attempt to deny facts, which have 
again and again been established, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
and to reason away inferences, against the clear light of reason 
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itself. Mr. Dixon need not have informed us that he was a 
lawyer of the Middle Temple. His statements betoken a con- 
science which has been deadened by a fee, and his arguments 
betray an advocate, who can see only the cause of his client. 
His bitter hostility to Coke is as unreasonable as his indiscrim- 
inating partiality to Bacon. He regards Bacon’s misfortune 
as owing to his great rival; and falls into the very common 
error of barristers, who suppose that they vindicate the char- 
acter of their own client, simply by blackening that of the 
opposite party. He dwells with great gusto on the overawing 
vulgarity and barbarity of the champion of the common law, 
which led him to exclaim, while prosecuting Sir. Walter 
Raleigh for treason, “ Thou art a monster; thou hast an Eng- 
lish face, but a Spanish heart,’—and “all that he” (Lord 
Cobham) “did was by thy instigation, thou viper, for I thou 
thee, thou traitor!” But he improves greatly on this viola- 
tion of decency and propriety. Coke, when somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, was fortunate or unfortunate enough to marry 
a young and beautiful second wife; “a prize,” Dixon says, 
“with which he may either bribe an enemy or fix a friend.” 
“The grizzly old bear of an attorney general marries this 
dainty and willful dame.” “Old, grim, penurious,” “close, 
supple, learned, grinding, cold to his dependents, cringing to 
his superiors ;” such are some of the choice epithets with which 
he commences his attack. When speaking of the conduct of 
Coke, at a subsequent period, he says, “Coke yells for the 
blood of papists ”—“ Coke pours on them ” (certain members 
of the House of Commons) “his gall.” “While Coke is 
slowly sliming round his prey,” &c. Such is the style in 
which the defender of one great man considers it necessary to 
speak of another because he was the opponent of the object of 
his admiration. There can be no apology for such a course. 
No abuse of Coke tends in the slightest degree to prove that 
Bacon was an honest man. Such unbecoming language may 
pass with some for smartness of style, but it is disgusting to 
all readers of good taste. 

The author shows still greater weakness, in ascribing the fall 
of Bacon to the enmity and assaults of Coke, and then ostenta- 
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tiously enumerating the subsequent misfortunes and final dis- 
grace of the latter,—if the censure of such a king as James I can 
be called a disgrace,—as proof, that Bacon was unjustly con- 
demned. Does he mean to intimate, that these misfortunes 
were a just judgment from heaven for aiding in the punish- 
ment of such asaint as Bacon? Such loose reasoning may per- 
haps be pardonable in a lawyer of the Middle Temple. But 
what excuse has Judge Edmonds for falling into the same error? 
For we cannot conceive for what other purpose he, too, has 
formally enumerated the subsequent calamities that befel Lord 
Coke. He certainly had tried cases enough, both as Advo- 
cate and Judge, to know that the character of the prosecutor, 
unless he is a witness, has nothing to do with the question of 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, and that many of the 
most heinous offenses would have gone unpunished, unless 
the malice of the enemies of the prisoner had stimulated to 
action the officers of justice. The only true mode of defend- 
ing.a person, charged with a crime, is by proving that he is 
not guilty of it, and not by showing that some other person is 
guilty either of that or some other offense. Dixon is evi- 
dently a man who, in the reign of Charles I, would have 
justified all his arbitrary acts, however much he may attempt 
to conceal this leaning towards arbitrary power. It may seem 
to him, therefore, that the deprivation, by King James, of the 
office of Chief Justice, was a disgrace to Coke. But we had 
a right to expect better things of Judge Edmonds. He knew, 
or should have known, that no act in the whole career of 
Lord Coke ought to elevate him so much in our esteem, and 
consign his name to immortality, as that which was the cause 
of his downfall. When the question was put to the judges, 
whether, “in a case where the king believes his interest or 
prerogative concerned, and requires judges to attend him for 
advice, they ought to stay proceedings till his majesty has con- 
sulted them, all the other judges, trembling for fear of losing 
their places, cringingly said yes. What said the Chief Justice? 
“ When the case happens, I shall do that which shall be fit for 
a judge to do,” and by that noble answer sealed hisdoom. He 
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understood perfectly well that the question was, whether the 
judges should permit the king to interfere in the administration 
of justice, and he disdained to be a supple tool of arbitrary 
power. But Mr. Dixon, true to his instincts, makes this mag- 
nanimous conduct the ground of a charge against Coke of 
contumacy, and pretends that what the king claimed was a 
matter of prerogative which had repeatedly been conceded to 
him by the judges. His defense of Bacon in this transaction 
required the condemnation of Coke, as the king was undoubt- 
edly instigated by the Lord Chancellor to set this trap for the 
Chief Justice. 

Dixon not only justifies Bacon in this attempt of his to bring 
the judges to submit to the interference of royalty in the 
discharge of their official duties, but he has the audacity to 
justify his conduct in persuading them to allow the king 
to obtain privately their opinions as to points of law 
in which state criminals were interested, in order that he 
might be sure of the result, if he should order prosecutions. 
This conduct on the part of Bacon has been severely cen- 
sured both by Macaulay and Lord Campbell. But Dixon 
asserts with an air of triumph that he has found a precedent 
in a case where a poor Arian preacher had been condemned 
to the stake by an Ecclesiastical Court, and King James con- 
sulted the judges privately whether he had power to order an 
execution on such a judgment. The judges advised that he 
had, and the vain king had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his power extended. to the burning of a poor parson. This 
Dixon calls a precedent in point, thereby showing that he is 
as poor a lawyer as he is biographer. The two cases have no 
similarity. In the®instance condemned by Bacon’s biogra- 
phers, the judges were consulted as to a point of law which 
was to come before themselves, and as to which they were 
bound to decide, without having prejudged it. In the pre- 
tended precedent, the case was not pending before them, and 
never would be. The king, as an executive officer, merely 
took their opinion as to what he had the power to do in a case 
pending as it were before himself. The distinction is too pal- 
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pable not to have been discerned by any one who was not 
blinded by prejudice. 

The Personal History of Lord Bacon is not, in our opinion, 
as any one may see from the instances which have been pro- 
duced, worthy of any further notice, and the Article written 
by Judge Edmonds seems to be but a mere echo of some of 
its most objectionable enunciations. 

But, at the present time, it is imvortant that the characters 
of Lord Bacon and Lord Coke, if brought before the public at 
all, should be presented in their true colors. 

No one can deny that Lord Bacon possessed a gigantic intel- 
lect, an astonishingly clear perception of truth, a power of 
penetrating the future which was almost prophetic, and a 
wisdom in the accomplishment of his purposes which has not 
been surpassed since the days of Solomon. If he was guilty 

_of any folly, it was in allowing his correspondence to be trans- 
mitted to posterity ; for, by the record which is thus preserved, 
it can be demonstrated that he was a pertinacious office seeker, 
a cringing, unprincipled statesman, and a corrupt magistrate. 
If these do not make a man “the meanest of mankind,” it is 
not easy to conceive what would. 

His efforts to obtain office were unceasing from early 
youth to the decline of life. Before he was twenty years 
old, we find him begging his uncle Cecil for some office, 
to avoid the study of law. As soon as he was admitted 
to the bar, he- solicited him again for a privilege to which 
he was not entitled, and met with a severe rebuff. When 
he was thirty-one, he writes to a friend in power, “to speak 
plainly, though perhaps vainly, I do not think the ordi- 
nary practice of the law, not serving the Queen in place, will 
be admitted a good account of the poor talent that God hath 
given me.” 

His uncle, the Lord Treasurer, tried to satisfy his demands 
by procuring for him the reversion of the Lord Treasurership 
of the Star Chamber, worth about eight thousand dollars a 
year, but because he was not to come into possession till after 
twenty years, he complained that it was “like another’s fair 
ground battening upon his house, which might mend his pros- 
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pect, but did not fill his barns.” When the office of Solicitor 
General became vacant, he plied all his friends by the most 
earnest and abject solicitations to obtain it for him. He re- 
minds his uncle, Lord Burghley, that his father obtained an 
important office when he was but twenty-seven years old. He 
suggests to the Lord Keeper, “I hope you will think I am no 
unlikely piece of wood to make a true servant of.” 

He urges his friend Essex, who was ready to serve him, to 
use all his influence with the Queen. He finally makes a 
direct application to her majesty. But he has, in his own 
peculiar way, most forcibly described the pertinacity of his 
suit. “For to be, as I told you, like a child following a bird, 
which, when he is nearest flieth away, and lighteth a little 
before, and then the child after it again, and so in infinttum,— 
I am weary of it, and also of wearying my good friends.” 

Having failed of obtaining the office from Queen Elizabeth, 
he renews his efforts to obtain the same place from the vain 
but arbitrary James, and now his true character displays 
itself more fully. To Lord Salisbury he writes, “ Although 
I know that your future is not to need an hundred such as I 
am, yet I shall be ready to give my first and best fruits.” 
To Lord Chancellor Ellesmere he writes, ‘“ Not that I vainly 
think I shall be able to do any great matters, but certainly 
it (the appointment) will force me to use a more industri- 
ous observance and application to such as I honor so much 
as I do your Lordship.” But the assurance that he will use 
the office if he receives it, as the mere tool of the court, is 
more distinctly shown in a letter which he wrote to the king. 
He reminds him that in a late parliament, with reference to 
certain matters in which the king took a deep interest, he 
“was ever careful, and not without good success, sometimes 
to put forward that which was good, sometimes to keep back 
that which was not so good.” “In all which I was diligent 
and reasonably happy to execute those directions which I re- 
ceived either immediately from your royal mouth or from my 
Lord of Salisbury,” and urges strongly the promises of favor 
which his majesty had from time to time made. Having at 
last obtained the object of his solicitation, and held it till he 
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became impatient for further promotion, he enters into an in- 
trigue to remove the Attorney General to the place of Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and thus make a vacancy for 
himself. For this change he draws up among others the 
following reasons, which are equally dishonorable to himself 
and to the king. 

“ First, It will strengthen the king’s causes greatly amongst 
the judges, for both my Lord Coke will think himself near a 
Privy Counselor’s place, and thereupon turn obsequious,” (evi- 
dently judging others by himself), “ and the Attorney General, 
a new man, and a grave person in a judge’s place will come in 
well to the other and hold him hard to it, not without emula- 
tion, between them, who shall please the king best.” 

But the higher the office for which he sues, the more de- 
graded he becomes. After objecting to the king that Lord 
Coke would not enable him to mount his saddle, meaning, 
probably, the prerogative which was James’s hobby horse ; that 
Hobart would keep it pent up, he promises that if he is 
appointed, “ his majesty’s business shall not make such short 
turns upon him ;” but that “ when a direction is once given, it 
shall be pursued and performed.” It’ was, doubtless, by such 
protestations that he finally obtained the highest office in the 
gift of theking. After his degradation from the Woolsack, his 
old desire for office returned and he was again willing to hum- 
ble himself to obtain it. He sues for the provostship of Eton 
College, seeming to be unconscious that a man who had been 
convicted of bribery was not a proper guardian of young men. 

That Bacon was a cringing, unprincipled statesman, can 
easily be inferred from the quotations which have already been 
made. When he first entered Parliament he appears to have 
had just ideas of liberty and to have been governed by his 
convictions. But as soon as he discovered that such a course 
would be a bar to promotion, he yielded and never afterwards 
resisted the claims of an arbitrary sovereign. We have seen 
that he advucated the atrocious claim of King James, that he 
could consult the judges privately and ascertain their views 
with reference to state criminals who would be brought before 
them for trial. We have seen, also, that he encouraged the 
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king in asserting the right to interfere where his interest was 
concerned in civil suits. He defended the right of the king to 
raise money by benevolence as a matter of right; and hypo- 
critically, as we must believe, described the king “ as a constant 
protector of the liberties, laws, and customs of the kingdom.” 
Indeed, his whole political career was disgraced by pitifui sub- 
serviency to men of great influence, and especially by flatter- 
ing the vanity and encouraging the pretensions of a weak, 
conceited, and arbitrary monarch. 

That he was guilty of receiving bribes when Lord Chancel- 
lor, is fully established by his own confessions, as well as by 
the most unanswerable proofs. That he was capable of such 
a crime can easily be believed, when we have seen that he was 
ready to sell himself to obtain the office. As soon as the 
charge was made, he sat down in his office, and availing him- 
self of those subtle powers of analysis, which were his peculiar 
characteristic, attempted to vindicate his conduct to his own 
conscience by dividing the cases in which a judge can receive 
money from a suitor into three classes ; first, when he receives 
it during the pendency of the suit, on a promise to show favor, 
of which he makes strong protestations of innocence; sec- 
ondly, when he receives the money, without taking pains to 
inquire whether the suit is ended or not; and, thirdly, when 
he receives it, after the cause is ended, as a gratuity. Without 
denying that he himself comes under the last two heads, he 
unqualifiedly asserts that the first only is involved in moral 
guilt. His denial of being guilty of direct bribery, on a 
memorandum which seems intended for his own private use, 
without a denial of having received money from his suitors, 
under other circumstances, is a strong implied admission of 
the fact. Yet, Mr. Dixon, strange as it appears, ostentatiously 
brings this forward as some of the new documentary evidence 
which he has discovered of Lord Bacon’s innocence. What 
conduct is this on the part of a judge? What right has he to 
receive money from a party to a suit, which either is pending 
before him, whether known to him or not, or which he has 
already decided? What consideration, other than a corrupt, 
or, at least, an immoral one, can there possibly be for the re- 
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ceipt of such money? If the case is still pending, though 
without his notice at the time, can he forget when he comes to 
make the decision, that he is under an honorary obligation to 
one of the parties? If the money is not received till after the 
decision is made, what consideration is there for it, unless it is 
some favor which the prevailing party supposes has been 
shown to him by the judge, or the purchase in advance of his 
good will in some future litigation? What chance of success 
would a poor man have in a suit with a rich one, if it was 
*nown by the judge that a decision in favor of the latter 
would be followed by some valuable gift, whiie one in favor 
of -he former would be a source of no pecuniary benefit, and 
at tie same time probably would incur the enmity of a man 
of influence ? 

Mr. Dixon tries hard, but in vain, to give the presents, which 
he admits the Chancellor took, the nature of fees. But the 
attempt is too glaringly absurd to require a refutation. 

Bacon also virtually acknowledged his guilt, by addressing 
a jesuitical appeal to the peers, containing what could be taken 
to be a confession or not, according to circumstances, and sug- 
gesting that they might regard it as sufficient to justify them 
in depriving him of his office without any further punishment. 
Finding, however, that this would not answer his purpose, he, 
as a last resort, sent what he himself styled “ The Confession 
and humble Submission of me to Lord Chancellor.” It is 
doubtful whether, in the whole history of judicial proceedings, 
an apparently more sincere and penitential acknowledgment 
of guilt was ever made. The force of it is materially strength- 
ened by the fact that no man understood the meaning of lan- 
guage or the law of evidence better than he. When, there- 
fore, he concludes by saying, “ Upon advised consideration of 
the charge, descending into my conscience, and calling my 
memory to account, so far as I am able, I do plainiy and in- 
genuously confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do re- 
nounce all defense, and put myself upon the grace and mercy 
of your Lordships ”—who can doubt his guilt ¢ 

The fullness of the confession seems to have struck the peers 
with astonishment, and led them to doubt whether the docu- 
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ment could be genuine. A committee was therefore appointed 
to wait upon him, to whose inquiries he exclaimed, with great 
emotion, “ My Lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I be- 
seech your Lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.” After 
such reiterated confessions, by a man fully acquainted with the 
consequences of such a step, how can there be any rational 
doubt of his guilt, to the full extent of the charge? Yet Mr. 
Dixon would have us believe that he humbled himself to utter 
a lie, destructive to his character, for the sake of reducing the 
extent of his punishment. It is a sufficient answer to this sug- 
gestion to say, that a man who would be guilty of such an act 
to save the loss of property, would not hesitate to resort to ac- 
vepting bribes to gain it. . 

Judge Edmonds, taking it for granted that such a great man 
as Lord Bacon must necessarily be a good one, adopts another 
theory, and labors hard to prove that as Curtius sacrificed him- 
self for the good of his country, so Bacon sacrificed himself 
for King James. Well might Bacon, if he could have foreseen 
this suggestion, have exclaimed, save me from my friends! We 
know nothing that presents his conduct in a more contemptible 
light. St. Paul says, “ Peradventure for a good man, some 
would even dare to die.” But it did not occur to him that 
any man would ever sacrifice himself for a fool and a tyrant. 
Dixon and Edmonds would have both saved themselves the 
trouble of attempting to establish theories, which no sound 
minded man would ever adopt, if they had simply regarded 
Bacon as they would any other man, and supposed him capable 
of speaking his real sentiments. 

Mr. Dixon and Judge Edmonds both take pains to bring 
prominently to view the subsequent assertions of innocence 
made bv Bacon after his fall, leaving their readers, who are not 
familiar with rules of evidence, to draw the inference that he 
was not guilty. Such a course was unworthy of the legal sci- 
ence and judicial experience of at least the learned Judge. 
What would he have said to a prisoner, who, having been con- 
victed on his own deliberate confession in the presence of the 
Court, had objected to a sentence of punishment on the ground 
that he was innocent ? 
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It is worthy of notice, that all the vices of Lord Bacon’s 
character were homogeneous, and the proof of either renders 
the other easy of belief. Humiliation in the procurement of 
office will naturally be followed by the prostitution of it to un- 
worthy ends, and the corruption of it for the sake of gain. 
Bacon’s moral character had at least the merit of consistency. 

There is one act in the life of Lord Bacon for which he is 
severely censured both by Macaulay and Lord Campbell, but 
commended by Dixon, regarding which we are satisfied that 
he is right and they are unjust. Bacon owed his advancement 
as much, in all probability, to the bold and unwearied efforts 
of the Earl of Essex, as to any other cause. That generous 
nobleman had shown himself a true and sincere friend. After 
his headstrong rashness had made him a traitor, Bacon was 
called upon by the Queen to assist in prosecuting him for the 
treason, and he complied with the request, and undoubtedly 
aided in procuring a conviction. For this conduct, the au- 
thors, to whom we have referred, charge him with the gross- 
est ingratitude, and insist that he ought to have sacrificed every 
prospect of future advancement, rather than to have appeared 
against one who had been his patron. We cannot give our 
assent to this view of the duty of a counselor at law, especially 
when called upon professionally to support the government. 
His paramount obligation, we say, is to his country. Treason 
absolves a man from all the bonds by which friendship or grat- 
itude have united him with the traitor. Suppose the present 
Attorney General of the United States had owed his present 
position to the influence of Jefferson Davis. If an opportunity 
should present itself of indicting the Head of the Rebellion, 
would he be required, by any sentiment of gratitude—indeed, 
would he be called upon by any principle of honor, to abandon 
his position, and deprive his country of his services on such an 
occasion? Bacon may have been, as he is charged, governed 
by mere selfishness in turning against his friend. He may 
have gone beyond what was required of him in the manage- 
ment of the prosecution, although of this we find but slight 
evidence; but when a public man may have been governed by 
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asense of duty, it is uncharitable and unjust to ascribe his 
actions to unworthy motives. 

We turn with satisfaction from the contemplation of such a 
character, however much we may admire his intellectual pow- 
ers, and however grateful we may be to him for his gifts to the 
cause of science, to one, whose mental abilities were much in- 
ferior, but whose moral character was above reproach. Lord 
Coke, we are free to admit, was penurious, a failing which was 
more excusable then, when preferment and influence depended 
so much on the possession of wealth, than it would be now. 
He was harsh and overbearing, a natural accompaniment 
of his conscious superiority in his profession, and he was self- 
opinionated and conceited, a not unusual failing of those who 
are regarded and treated by their associates as oracles. But 
he still was steadfast and immovable in the maintainance of 
what he believed to be the right. It ought not to be expected 
that such a toad-eater, as Mr. Dixon was designed for by na- 
ture, should be able to comprehend the dignity of such rough 
independence of thought and action, as characterized that no- 
ble specimen of humanity, whom it seems to be one principal 
design of his work to depreciate and denounce. He reiterates 
over and over again the charge of avarice, yet he admits that 
Coke made all his money by the labors of his profession, and 
by his rigid economy, and not, as did the hero of his romance, 
by subserviency and bribery. Both aspired to offices of high 
distinction, and both obtained them, but by very different 
means. In their day, there were two ways of obtaining office— 
one through the favor, and the other through the fears of the 
monarch,—one by gratifying his wishes, and the other by ob- 
taining the confidence of the people. Bacon depended on the 
former, and Coke on the latter. Bacon obtained office by fawn- 
ing and promises, Coke by demanding it as a matter of right, 
and threatening the consequences of a refusal. 

That Coke never would stoop to be the tool of the Court, 
we have the strongest evidence from Bacon’s own letters, in 
which he repeatedly warned King James of the danger to his 
prerogative if he ever conferred much power upon his rival. 
In one instance he wrote to the king, apparently apologizing 
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for his treatment of Lord Coke, “I was sometimes sharp, it 
may be too much, but it was with the end to have your Majes- 
ty’s will performed,” evidently implying that his antagonist 
was resisting the king’s pleasure. At another time, Bacon 
wrote to the king with reference to Lord Coke, showing at the 
same time his own subserviency and his adversary’s firmness, 
“T am omnibus omnia for your majesty’s service; but he (Coke) 
is by nature unsocial, and by habit popular,” (that is, a friend 
of the people), “and too old now to take a new ply.” 

He was a true patriot. His devotedness to the common law 
of England increased his attachment to the country in which 
alone it prevailed. He resembled one of its gnarled oaks, 
whose roots strike the deeper into the soil, the more it is 
twisted by storms. He loved the people of England, and was 
always the champion of their rights, in opposition to the en- 
croachments of royal power. He manifested this by his course 
in the House of Commons; by his carrying through it the 
Petition of Right, one of the great safeguards of liberty ; 
and by that noble refusal to which we have referred, to pledge 
himself in advance to allow any interference by the king in the 
administration of justice, although he must have known that 
by so doing he was almost sure to lose the highest object of 
his ambition. 

It is an unfortunate time to bring forward, in this country 
at least, the political and moral example of Lord Bacon for the 
admiration and imitation of the American people, and to hold 
up the stern and rigid characteristics of Lord Coke, as ob- 
jects of ridicule and reproof. We have suffered quite enough 
from hypocritical office seekers, and ravenous office holders. 
We have no need of giving encouragement to such men as 
Buchanan and Floyd, not to name that son of New England 
who has made the cheeks of the descendants of the Pilgrims 
burn with shame, of each of whom, when found in places of 
honor and trust, it might be said, as of the worm in the fable, 
when found on the topmost branch of a lofty tree, he crawled 
there. 

Well is it for the citizens of this great republic, that oc- 


easionally one may be found of whom it may be said as of 
VOL, XXI. 4 
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Abdiel, “among the faithless, faithful only he;” a few such 
men as Dickinson and Holt, who, like Lord Coke, are governed 
by principle and not by interest, and who are as ready to re- 
sist the demands of a dominant party, when opposed to the 
rights of the people, as he was to resist the demands of an ar- 
bitrary sovereign. If Coke, overcome by the pernicious in- 
fluence of Bacon, had tamely yielded, and thereby secured for 
himself that seat which was the goal of his ambition, and the 
pride of his life, there is no certainty that England would not 
now have been under arule as despotic as that of Austrian 
tyranny, or that any Pilgrims would ever have planted the 
seed of liberty in the soil of America. If Dickinson and Holt, 
and their noble compeers, had sacrificed their principles at the 
shrine of party, there is a strong probability that the Ameri- 
can government, if sustained at all, would have lost its most 
essential element, and would have been a hissing and a by- 
word, instead of a glory among the nations of the earth. 

No arithmetic is sufficient to calculate the amount of evil, 
which in the course of centuries may be done by the omissions 
and commissions of such a gigantic time-serving politician as 
Bacon; no human intellect can comprehend the extent of 
blessings that may be heaped, not only on a single nation, bat 
upon the whole family of nations, by the acts and example of 
such a noble champion of the right as Coke. Honor then to 
whom honor is due! Let the votaries of science twine a laurel 
wreath around the imperishable column erected to the mem- 
ory of Lord Bacon, for the unspeakable benefits which he has 
conferred upon it, but let no one, especially let no American, 
hold him up as an example, either of integrity or patriotism ! 
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Articte V.-ADEQUACY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Message of the President of ithe United States, at the opening 
of the first session of the thirty-seventh Congress, July 4, 
1861. 


Laws of the United States, passed at the first session of the 
thirty-seventh Congress. Washington, 1861. 


Tue Convention that framed our present Constitution and 
form of government, was authorized and convened for this ex- 
press purpose, to “render the federal Constitution adequate to 
the exigencies of Government, and the preservation of the 
Union.” That they had done this, however, they never alleged 
or attempted to prove. Their work was immediately attacked, 
even before it was promulgated under their hands, not on the 
ground of its inadequacy for the purposes in view, but on the 
more popular ground, that the liberties of the people were in 
danger. So that its friends were called upon at once, to defend 
the Constitution against the allegations of its adversaries, that 
it had too much, rather than too little strength ; and were thus 
placed in a position to endanger an acquiescence in any assumed 
weakness, rather than to desire a full display of all its actual 
strength. When this crisis was passed, and the Constitution 
was accepted by the people, and went into actual operation, 
the same class of politicians that had objected to its acceptance 
because it had some power, now endeavored to make it, by con- 
struction, as destitute of power as they had before insisted that 
it ought to be, but was not. For this cause, almost every act of 
Congress and of the government was impugned and resisted, 
not only before, but often after its enactment, on the assumed 
ground, that it was not warranted by the powers of the Con- 
stitution. To avoid or modify these contests, the friends of 
the Constitution were still kept under a constant temptation to 
claim and exercise as little power as possible, instead of being 
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driven to assert and defend its plenary adequacy to all the pur- 
poses of its creation. By the successful progress of the gov- 
ernment, this state of things has been prolonged to the present 
time, so that the adequacy of the Constitution to the exigen- 
cies of government and the preservation of the Union, has not 
hitherto been exhibited and proved in practice, nor fully as- 
serted and insisted on by its friends, even in theory. But the 
time has arrived when the practical test is being applied, and 
when of course the theory should be more particularly exam- 
ined, with a view to its capacity for the endurance. It may 
result in a more perfect assurance that the prize is worth the 
contest. If it is not, perhaps the sooner it is given up the 
better. There should be no waste of strength and resources 
in a vain contest. 

Government and Union were the objects to be preserved. 
They were old ideas in the minds of our ancestors, having ex- 
isted together from the time of the first settlement of the coun- 
try. Though not identical, they were so essential to each other 
that neither could exist alone. Such governments as the States 
could have had without Union, or such Union as they could 
have had without a government for it, were not what the ex- 
perience and the aspirations of the people rendered desirable. 
They had lived under a general or national government for 
national purposes, and with special or local governments for 
local purposes, in every stage of their previous existence as a 
people. They were in this manner united under the royal 
government of Great Britain before the revolution. They con- 
tinued the same under the Revolutionary government, exercis- 
ing generally all the powers they admitted rightfully belonged 
to their predecessors. They called themselves “The United 
Colonies of America,” and as such they levied war, raised 
armies, equipped navies, contracted alliances, and regulated 
commerce ; and before the Declaration of Independence, they 
suppressed the exercise of every kind of authority under the 
British crown, and all oaths necessary for the support thereof, 
and authorized the people of the respective Colonies to exercise 
all the powers of government for the preservation of internal 
peace, virtue, and good order, under the authority of the peo- 
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ple themselves.* In May, 1776, this was done by a general 
law. In the previous year the same thing had been done on 
the application of particular Colonies, as in the case of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, South Carolina and Virginia. Thus 
the Colonies stood in the same relation to the Union, or national 
government, after the Revolution, as before. In the Declaration 
of Independence, our fathers expressly assume to be “ onxE PEO- 
PLE,” and that “ they have full power” to do all these things. 
The powers specially named in the Declaration, viz, war, peace, 
alliances, and commerce, are national in their character, and 
were then so claimed and exercised by the “ Representatives 
of the United States of America, in General Congress assem- 
bled,” and have been generally so claimed and exercised ever 
since. With the partial and unwise exception of Commerce for 
a short time, they have none of them ever been claimed or ad- 
mitted properly to appertain to any of the local governments. 

By the Declaration of Independence, the Union became a 
Nation, and the separate Colonies were made States, but not in- 
dependent nations. National powers and independent sover- 
eignty appertained exclusively to the Union; and the local gov- 
ernments were exercised, as before, in subordination to it. Un- 
der the Confederation, which took effect at the close of the war, 
the last of the thirteen States, on whom it depended, not having 
adopted it till 1781, the same general division of national and 
local powers was continued, the Union was declared to be per- 





* Mr. Dane, speaking of the Congress of 1774 and 1775, says: “The general 
government was, by the sovereign acts of this people, Ist, created de novo, and 
de facto established ; and by the same acts, the people vested in it very extensive 
powers, which have ever remained in it, modified and defined by the articles of 
Confederation, and enlarged and arranged anew by the Constitation of the United 
States, 2d. That the State governments, and States, as free and independent States, 
were, July 4, 1776, created by the General Government, empowered to do it by the 
people, acting on revolutionary principles, and in their original sovereign capacity ; 
and that ali the State Governments, as such, have been instituted during the ex- 
istence of the General Government, and in subordination tc it, and two-thirds of 
them since the Constitution of the United States was ordained and established by 
the people thereof in that sovereign capacity. These State gevernments have 
been, by the people of each State, instituted under, and expressly or impliedly 
in subordination to the General Government, which is expressly recognized by all 
to be the supreme law.” 9 Dane's Abridg’t, App’x, § 2, p, 10. 
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petual, and the articles inviolable, unless by the consent of 
every State. But the external pressure of the war being re- 
moved, the local governments soon began to make inroads upon 
the national authority. A short experience was sufficient to 
prove the total inadequacy of that system to the purposes in 
view ; and in February, 1787, Congress recommended the ap- 
pointment of Delegates to the Constitutional Convention, as 
“the most probable means of establishing in these States @ 
Jirm national government,” and rendering “ the federal Consti- 
tution adequate to the exigencies of government and the pres- 
ervation of the Union.” Under this commission, the Constitu- 
tion was formed for the renovation of the national authority, 
at a time when it had become inefficient and almost extinct, 
by the constant and unauthorized aggressions of the local gov- 
ernments. 

In the Convention of its framers, it encountered a strong 
opposition, not merely in the arrangement of its details, but in 
the main idea of creating an adequate and efficient national 
government. Its opponents were for some time a majority in 
several of the State Conventions, and its adoption was, with 
difficulty, finally accomplished, under the influence of an expec- 
tation of future amendments, which were afterwards made. 

After such an inauguration, seventy-two years ago, it com- 
menced the practical development of its powers, under the 
prevailing auspices of its friends. Their administration, how- 
ever, continued but twelve years, checked and thwarted, as it 
frequently was, by their opponents, who constituted a majority 
of one or both Houses of Congress, during no inconsiderable 
portion of the time. Sixty years ago the Constitutior. fell en- 
tirely into the hands of a different class of politicians, many of 
whom had opposed its adoption from the first; all of whom 
had countenanced a denial or non-user of many of its essential 
powers, and contested the principles of its development under 
the administration of its original friends; and not a few of 
whom had been supposed to sympathize with the first actual 
rebels against its authority. By the associates and successors 
of that school of politicians, with short and inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, the government has continued to be administered to 
the present time; during the last two Presidential terms of 
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which, under the direct agency of those who are now the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, its revenues were diminished, its expenses 
increased, its debts accumulated, its army and navy placed be- | 
yond its control, its officers and sworn agents corrupted and 
turned traitors to its interests, the materials of its power so dis- 
posed as to be available to themselves and their associate con- 
spirators for its destruction, and several of the States, by their 
instigation and under their avowed leadership, placed in open, 
armed rebellion. In this situation, on the fourth of March 
last, it was handed over to the present administration to “pre- _ 
serve, protect, and defend.” Under these circumstances, the 
strength of the Constitution, the virtue of the people, and the 
honesty and vigor of the administration, are all to be thor- 
oughly tested. If either of them fail, the nation is ruined. 
Respublica damnatur. Our present business is to examine the 
first, and see if the Constitution itself is adequate to the exi- 
gency, in case the people and the administration fail not. In 
doing this, before looking at the superstructure, it becomes us 
to inquire well into the foundation, and see if that is deeply 
laid, firm and immovable. 

The wreng and injustice, that, after many unavailing at- 
tempts at avoidance, at length drove the United States into 
the family of nations, brought at the same time the right and 
the will to assume the position. They proclaimed, “in the 
name and by the authority of the good people of these Col- 
onies,” their Unity as “one people,” and their nationality as 
possessing all the powers, which of right pertain only to sep- 
arate and independent nations. God, who gave the right and 
the will to make this Declaration, gave also the power to sus- 
tain it; and there it stands. It has never been revoked or 
abrogated ; and never can be by any human power, but that 
which made it,—the good people of the United States; and 
there let it stand—esto perpetua. By it we acquired the right, 
as “ one people,” one nation, to govern ourselves, as other na- 
tions govern themselves. The institutions, under which nations 
govern themselves, originate in different modes. The only le- 
gitimate mode is by the voluntary choice of the people. But 
governments originating in fraud or violence become rightful, 
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by such express or silent acquiescence of the people, as proves 
their voluntary acceptance. Ours have always originated in 
the only legitimate mode, by the direct or indirect action of 
the people ; first as a nation, and then, under their advice and 
approval, by the separate States. There is not at this day, and 
never has been, or can be, a State Government in the Union, 
that does not in some form recognize the existence and para- 
mount authority of the General Government. 

The present national Constitution, after the trial of other 
forms, was ordained and established by the people of the United 
States, for themselves and their posterity. This great fact is not 
only true, but it is formally announced and set forth on the face 
of the instrument itself, as the irrefragable foundation of its 
authority, sovereignty, and right to govern. Another fact, 
scarcely less important, though not patent on the face of the 
instrument, is, that it was ratified and confirmed by the people 
of each of the States individually ; thus not only giving it all 
the authority, in each State, they could give to their own Consti- 
tution, but expressly giving it supremacy therein over their 
own Constitution and laws made or to be made, and putting 
it forever beyond their power to alter it, by making it unalter- 
able, except by the people of three-fourths of all the States. 

Such a foundation for government, so broad and deep, was 
never before laid by any people. If a fundamental law, so 
soleranly made and agreed to, will not bind the nation, and 
every man, woman, and child in it or any part of it, it may 
be safely affirmed that a voluntary free government is im- 
possible. If obligations so incurred can be rightfully cast 
off at pleasure, repudiated, and nullified, so far as respects 
themselves and their neighbors, by any section of the people, 
or any number of the people short of a majority of the 
whole, constitutionally expressed, mankind are incapable 
of governing themselves, for any man, or any number of 
men, will have the same right in any government they may 
voluntarily assume. So that a government by force, and not 
by law, is the only possible government. The present contest, 
therefore, with the rebellion, is a contest for the right of self- 
government,—the right of the nation to govern themselves by 
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laws of their own making—the right of free government—the 
rights of mankind. Nothing less, and nothing different. If 
we have not a right to our present government, we can have 
no right to any. 

The power of the people being the source of the Govern- 
ment, the foundation of right and authority on which it rests, 
we are next to look at their act,—what have they done? They 
have ordained and established a Constitution for the United 
States of America,—a body of fundamental principles and rules 
for the government of the nation. Such a Constitution is 
necessarily in its own nature paramount to all other laws, being 
the ground-work and origin of them. But even this is not left 
to stand only on this necessary and unavoidable inference ; but 
is embodied in express words in the instrument. “ This Con- 
stitution shall be the supreme law of the land.” Any 
other law, of the United States even, not made in pursuance of 
it—any treaty not made under its authority—and any Consti- 
tution, law, or ordinance of any State, contrary to it, are abso- 
lutely void. Such is the supremacy of the Constitution over 
the whole land, and every inhabitant of it. Its binding obli- 
gation is universal and perpetual. No man or number of men, 
individually or officially, separately or sectionally, can absolve 
themselves from it. They can, we have seen, rebel against it 
—as they may do many other things that they have no right 
todo. But they cannot relieve themselves from the duty, nor 
can any other human power do it for them, but the power that 
created it—the people of the United States. 

Having seen the source and nature of the Constitution, it will 
be necessary to consider some of its details, in order to ascertain 
its capacity for self-preservation and defense. A Government 
without power to continue its own existence in the performance 
of its appropriate functions, can have little efficiency for any 
other good purpose. What is the true meaning, in a republi- 
can State, of the plain and undisputed maxim—“ that every Gov- 
ernment ought to contain in itself the means of its own preser- 
vation?” It certainly does not mean, that every act, essential 
to an occasional or periodical renovation of the administration, 
should be performed by the Government itself. This can never 
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be done by any free Government. A popular Government is 
not only instituted by the people, but requires the active 
agency of the people, at least in some of its departments, for 
prolonging its existence by regular succession. All that the 
maxim can require, therefore, is that the Government should 
possess the right to command, which implies the power to en- 
force the necessary subordinate agency. Does our Constitution 
confer this right ? 

We have seen that the Constitution is supreme law, not only 
over the country generally, but in each State particularly. 
Every precept it contains is as valid in every State, upon every 
man in it, both personally and official, , as though it was in 
their own Constitution, and even more so, inasmuch as it is 
perpetual and unalterable by them. When the Constitution 
says that every State officer “shall be bound by oath . . . to 
support this Constitution,” is this supreme luw? Would it be 
in the State Constitution? May the officer take the oath or 
not, as he pleases, and still enjoy the honors and emoluments 
of the office, and all his acts therein be valid? The very idea 
of law implies a sanction. If he takes the oath is he bound by 
it or not, as he pleases? If he violates it, may he still retain 
his position, defy the law, and go unpunished? Similar 
questions might be asked in regard to every duty imposed by 
the Constitution on State officers. When they are required to 
perform certain acts in reference to the election of President, 
Senators, or Representatives, the requisition is made by the 
sovereignty, having the right to command in the iast resort 
and the power to enforce. By what means these commands 
are to be enforced, it is not our present purpose to inquire; it 
is sufficient for the day to show that the obligation is imposed 
by supreme law, and that the appropriate departments of the 
Government are required to execute the law. The department 
authorized “to make all laws . . . . for carrying into execu- 
tion the . . . . powers vested . . . . in the Government” may 
safely be trusted to find out the proper means, whenever they 
are disposed to use them. “No trace is to be found in the 
Constitution of an intention to create a dependence of the Gen- 
eral Government of the Union on those of the States, for the 
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execution of the great powers assigned to it. Its means are 
adequate to its ends; and on those means alone was it expected 
to rely for the accomplishment of its ends. To impose on it 
the necessity of resorting to means it cannot control, which 
another Government may furnish or withhold, would render its 
course precarious, the result of its measures uncertain, and 
create’ a dependence on other Governments, which might disap- 
point its most important designs, and is incompatible 
with the language of the Constitution.”—The unanimous 
opinion of the Court, pr. Marshall, C. J. in McCullock vs. 
Maryland, 4 Wheat. 424. “The General Government must 
cease to exist whenever it loses the power of protecting itself | 
in the exercise of its constitutional powers.” —Pr. Johnson, Jus. / 
in Martin vs. Hunter, 1 Wheat. 363. “The Federal Govern- 
ment may rely upon its own agency in giving effect to the } 
laws.”—Pr. McLean, Jus. in Prigg’s case, 16 Peters. The dis- 
position to render the Government inefficient has more respon- 
sibility in this matter than any deficiency in the Constitution. 
But notwithstanding the almost total absence of all suit- 
able legislation for guarding and controlling the purity of our 
federal elections, the present attempt to destroy the Gov- 
ernment is fortunately not on the ground of any such defi- 
ciency. Doubtless an attack of this kind would have been 
much more eligible for its authors than direct rebellion. It is 
but little time since we have had occasion to see how a pre- 
vailing faction in either house of Congress can accommodate 
themselves with new members to their liking, by judging of 
their elections, untrammeled by any law. (In the case of the 
Representatives of New Jersey and the Senators of Indiana.) If 
the plan had succeeded, at the last presidential election, ot throw- 
ing the election upon Congress, with the control of a decided 
majority in one house, and all but a majority in the other, and 
no organized majority against them, or any adequate statutory 
regulations to control them, there can be no reasonable doubt 
but they would have saved themselves from this rebellion, 
either by keeping the government in their own hands, or by 
successfully preventing it from going into any other. The 
contest is now probably upon the only issue safe for the 
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country. Nothing short of open rebellion and actual war upon 
the Government would have roused the slumbering patriotism 
of the nation. As it is there is ground for hope, that when 
this rebellion shall have accomplished its necessary work of 
well merited castigation, the people will have ascertained that 
it is not only better, but actually cheaper, to look after their 
Government, and commit it to honest and competent hands, 
who will administer it upon the principles on which it was in- 
stituted, than to allow its resources to be used and squandered 
for pampering and arming rogues and rebels, till they are 
obliged to fight them empty-handed, in order to get rid of them. 

If the want of power in Congress to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the Government, by the action or inaction of State gov- 
ernors or legislators, in the matter of federal elections, had 
been made an objection to the original adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the objection would probably have gone unanswered, 
because it would have been seen to operate ayainst rather than 
in favor of the objectors. But such an objection was not made. 
The great statesmen, who defended the Constitution against 
such objections as were made, could have had no difficulty in 
proving that Congress have ample powers for preventing a 
failure of the election of a President, and for securing and con- 
trolling the purity, regularity, and uniformity of the elections, 
and returns of Senators and Representatives. But such legis- 
lation should be had before the evil occurs, which it might pre- 
vent, because when the evil occurs it may be too iate. 

The other powers of the Constitution necessary for a “ firm 
National Government,” adequate to the “ preservation of the 
Union,” may be arranged in different classes, according to the 
manner in which they are distributed and conferred. 

1. The express powers of Congress, mentioned under seven- 
teen heads in Sec. 8th of Art. Ist, and commonly called the 
enumerated powers. These include the great national and leg- 
islative powers of war, internal or external; armies, navies, and 
militia; revenue, by taxation or credit; commerce, internal 
and external ; offenses on the high seas, and against the law 
of nations; and all others necessary and proper for exe- 
euting all the powers of the Constitution. These powers 
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are conferred in the broadest, most ample, and unrestricted 
terms, and may be used to the full extent of all the physical 
power and material resources of the nation, if the present or 
any future exigency should require it. They are adequate to 
the defense of the Union, if the nation is, for they bestow all 
that the nation has. None of these powers have ever been 
called into exercise, to their full extent, and it may be hoped 
they never will be. But our fathers saw the impropriety of 
any attempt to limit them, so long as they could not limit the 
exigency which might call for them. Several of the enwmer- 
ated powers have heretofore been very sparingly used, and one 
of them at least, on the important subject of bankruptcies, is 
at this moment entirely unrepresented on the statute book. 
Commerce among the several States is very little regulated by 
law; and the law of naturalization is anything but uniform, if 
a late dictum of the Supreme Court is entitled to respect, that 
every State may naturalize whom they please, in any manner 
they please, without any rule at all. The post office clause, 
though made the foundation of a gigantic monopoly, involving 
the collection and disbursement of a revenue of many millions 
annually, and the employment of an immense army of officers 
and agents of all grades and conditions, has never been used 
for establishing post roads, otherwise than by using common 
roads previously established by other authority. But any such 
defects or deficiency of legislation will not prove an inadequacy 
of the Constitution. 

2. Another class of the powers of Congress are those ex- 
pressly given by different parts of the Constitution, and not 
included in the enumerated list. These, though not of equal 
magnitude with the great national powers of war, revenue, 
and commerce, are not less numerous than the other class. 
They include, among others, such subjects as these :—the cen- 
sus ; elections of Senators, Representatives and Electors of Pres- 
ident, and the mode of their voting ; overruling the Presidential 
veto; meetings of Congress ; presents, offices, &c., from foreign 
governments ; revising and controlling certain State laws, and 
consenting to others; vacancies in the offices of President and 
Vice-President ; appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; 
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trial of crimes committed without the limits of any State; the 
punishment of treason; their own compensation; tax on the 
importation of persons; creating and appointing officers ; proof 
and effect of State records; admission of new States; regula- 
tion of territories; and amending the Constitution. On all 
these subjects the Constitution confers on Congress important 
express powers, not in the enumerated list, many of which 
have been sparingly exercised, and others not at all. 

3. A third class of the powers of Congress is not conferred 
by express grant, but indirectly, as the necessary result of cer- 
tain express restrictions, as the power of the abolition of the 
slave trade after 1807, by the express prohibition of its being 
done before 1808. This is doubtless included, as also the inter- 
State slave trade, in the commercial power ; but if it were not, 
it would result from this restriction, being a negative pregnant. 

It may not be strictly correct to say the power is conferred 
by the restriction in any sense. But such is the absurdity of 
limiting the exercise of a non-existing power, that the act of 
inserting the limitation is positive proof or express admission 
that the power itself does exist, though its precise place may 
not elsewhere be found. Similar to this is the provision re- 
lating to the suspension of habeas corpus. The Constitution 
nowhere confers the privilege of this writ, or expressly author- 
izes its suspension. But in the ninth section, by limiting the 
suspension to two special cases, it clearly acknowledges that 
the privilege may be granted, and also suspended, under the 
Constitution. It does not say who may do either. This must 
be ascertained from other parts of the Constitution. The priv- 
ilege has in fact been conferred by act of Congress, and stands 
on that foundation only. Is that act irrepealable? The power 
to grant the writ is given by law to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. May that power be revoked by law, transferred to 
other judges of other courts, or taken away altogether? Who 
ean hinder either? By the practice of the government, all the 
inferior courts may themselves be repealed and abolished by 
Congress. What then becomes of habeas corpus? 

If any desire had existed to restrain the plenary power 
of Congress over this whole subject, something would 
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have been done very different from this negative provis- 
ion regarding occasional and temporary suspension. This 
provision looks to something much less formidable, and 
much more easily circumvented than the power of Con- 
gress. It is in fact designed only as a qualification of 
the military power in time of war. Nothing can be in- 
ferred against this view, from its location in the ninth section, 
for of the seven clauses in that section, three of them certainly, 
and perhaps more, have no exclusive reference to the legislative 
department. The cases of rebellion and invasion, to which 
alone this suspension is restricted, are cases of internal war ; 
and precisely the cases where the executive and military power 
is likely to be most active and efficient, if not alone accessible, 
and of course most likely to be available for a purpose like this, 
required for the public safety. Indeed, the existence of in- 
ternal war, whether civil or foreign, necessarily carries with it 
all the rights of war, which is but another name for martial 
law, and for the time being, and within the range demanded 
by the public safety, according to the views of those responsi- 
ble for its administration, is paramount to all other law, habeas 
corpus inclusive. And when the Constitution says, as it does 
substantially, that in cases of rebellion and invasion, it may be 
suspended, it means, as it does, by similar phraseology, in some 
other places, that it is suspended zpso facto, so far forth as the 
circumstances require, in the opinion of those it has made re- 
sponsible for the public safety. By the law of war, martial 
law, you may destroy your enemy and all that he has. You 
may seize his goods, devastate his fields, appropriate his horses 
and cattle, burn his buildings, confiscate his estate, enslave his 
family, and kill him, and all his associates and abettors. But if 
you catch him alive, he may have habeas corpus against you, 
say your opponents, and be set at liberty by your own magis- 
trates, to exercise again the same belligerent rights against you. 
If his slave comes into your possession, you must not set him 
at large, or let him go free, but return him to his master, to be 
used against you for your own destruction. The whole doctrine 
is tou preposterous to be reasoned about. 
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There is but one other instance where the Constitution has 
attempted to place any civil right, beyond the control of the 
military power in time of war, internal or external, and that 
regards the quartering of troops in private houses, without the 
consent of the owner. This should be previously regulated by 
law. But if Congress should continue to neglect this duty, as 
they have many others, and a case should arise in which the 
salus populi should, clearly and unequivocally, demand its 
overthrow, who shall say that even this right, Constitution and 
all, for the time being, would not rightfully be swept by the 
board. The whole isto be sure under the control of the Presi- 
dent, in whom is vested the executive power. The law martial, 
like the law civil, is to be “ faithfully executed” by him. But 
it is to be executed, like all other law, under the high responsi- 
bilities of his office, for the safety of* the people, and the pres- 
ervation of their Government. A power to lay a capitation tax 
in proportion to the census, is another of a similar nature, re- 
sulting from a prohibition to do it otherwise. There may be 
others of the same kind; but they would all probably be found 
to be included in some more direct grant, in another part of 
the Constitution, and so not rest exclusively on the negation, 
with which they are connected. 

4. The fourth class of the powers of Congress includes the 
legislation required in the execution of all the other powers of 
the Government. This is indeed an express power of Congress, 
included in the enumerated list. But in its application to the 
general powers of the Government, and its departments, not 
embraced under the foregoing heads, it requires a separate 
consideration. 

The Constitution is a body of fundamental precepts and 
rules established for the government of the nation, and is the 
supreme law of the land: These precepts and rules constitute 
the powers of the Government, and are vested by the Constitu- 
tion ; and all the laws necessary and proper for carrying them 
into execution Congress is authorized to make. It is not es- 
sential that each of these precepts should be addressed to one 
particular department exclusively ; but being in the Constitu- 
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tion, and being supreme law, they are to be executed by 
the proper department; and if any legislation is requisite for 
that purpose, it is the duty of Congress to furnish it. 

This principle is as old as the government itself, and as ir- 
disputable. It was adopted and applied in the first legislative 
act under the Constitution, whicli still stands as No. 1 in the 
statute book, in full force, unrepealed, and unquestioned to 
this day. It was for carrying into execution that clause of the 
sixth article, which requires State Officers to be bound b 
oath to support the Constitution. The clause in terms vest 
no power in the government, or any department, or officer 
thereof, and required nothing of the State governments in the 
matter. It provided no oath in form, no time or place for 
taking it, and no weer for administering or recording it. 
It perhaps, though somewhat equivocally, made it the duty of 
the officers to take some such oath, but without penalty for 
delay, refusal, or breach of it. In these circumstances Con- 
gress undertook to legislate—their first act of legislation under 
the Constitution. The bill was introduced by a committee 
chosen for the purpose, which included two Virginians, Mr. 
Madison being one, and besides the present enactments, con- 
tained a penal clanse, which was omitted on the suggestion by 
several embers, that the oath was a preliminary qualification 
for the office, without which their acts would be void. Still 
it was objected to by one who had been a member of the Con- 
vention, had refused to sign the Constitution, and had actively 
and constantly opposed it from the beginning. The principles 
of the objection involved the whole doctrine necessary to de- 
feat the action of the Constitution, render it inefficient, and 
utterly inadequate to the exigencies of Government and the 
preservation of the Union. It was well stated by Mr. Gerry 
in these words: “There is no provision for empowering the 
Government of the United States, or any officer or department 
thereof, to pass a law obligatory on the members of the legis- 
latures of the several States, and other officers thereof, to 
take this oath.” p. 

The objection was formally answered by Mr. Lawrence, 
of New York, as follows: “It has been said by one gentle- 

VOL, XXI. 5 
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man, that Congress has not the power to carry this regu- 
lation into effect. Only a few words will be necessary to con- 
vince gentlemen that Congress have this power. It is de- 
clared by the Constitution that its ordinances shall be the 
supreme law of the land. If the Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land, every part of it must partake of this suprem- 
acy; consequently, every general declaration it contains is 
the supreme law. But then these general declarations cannot 
be carried into effect, without particular regulations adapted 
fo the circumstances. These particular regulations are to be 
made by Congress, who, by the Constitution, have power to 
make all laws necessary or proper to carry the declarations of 
the Constitution into effect. The Constitution likewise de- 
clares that the members of the State legislatures, and all of- 
ficers, executive and judicial, shall fAke an oath to support the 
Constitution. This declaration is general, and it lies with the 
supreme legislature to detail and regulate it. The law is to 
supply the necessary means of executing the principle laid 
down; for how can it be carried into effect in any other man- 
ner? This explanation, I trust, will convince gentlemen, that 
the power of enacting such a law exists in Congress.” This 
answer seems to have been entirely satisfactory. Mr. Bland, 
of Virginia, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, Mr. Sylvester, of New 
York, and Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, said substantially 
they had no doubt of the power, and Mr. Boudinot, of New 
Jersey, said it was the duty of Congress to pass it agreeably to 
the reasoning of Mr. Lawrence. Accordingly the bill passed 
both houses, so far as appears, without division, and was ap- 
proved by President Washington. Thus early was it settled, 
even by the first legislative act under the Government, which 
has been in force and practiced upon with approbation ever 
since, that every precept of the Constitution, being supreme 
law, and a power of the Government, is to be carried into ef- 
fect, so far as legislation is necessary, by appropriate acts of 
Congress. Congress, to be sure, may not impose new duties 
on State officers, as such, thereby rendering them, for certain 
purposes, officers of the General Government. But the people 
of the State, when they made the Constitution, had the same 
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right to impose duties on them officially, and on all the in- 
habitants individually, and in the aggregate as a political 
body, in this Constitution as in their own local Constitution. 
They have done all three, and might have given Congress the 
right to do the same. They have in fact only required of 
Congress to provide for the execution by State officers of the 
duties imposed by themselves. The principle has not only 
been so long practiced upon and approved in this instance, but 
it has been repeatedly applied in other cases, and for aught now 
known to the contrary, as often as it has been wanted for the 
protection of any séuthern right; but when wanted to protect 
the rights of northern citizens in southern States it has not 
been applied. 

The very next Congress in February, 1793, on the same 
principle passed an act for reclaiming fugitives from justice, 
and fugitives from labor. The clauses of the 2d Section of 
the 4th Article, on which this Act is founded, make no men- 
tion of any power in Congress on the subject, nor any, the 
most remote, allusion to any legislation in the matter, by any 
authority whatever, State or National. The only possible 
ground, on which such legislation can be claimed or jastified, 
is that the ordinances of the Constitution are supreme law, to 
be executed, like other powers vested in the Government, 
through the appropriate legislation of Congress.* The act 
originated in this way. In 1791, a controversy arose between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, in regard to the surrender of a 
fugitive from justice. The Attorney General of Virginia, to 
whom the demand was referred, held that as the manner in 
which the delivery and removal was to be effected, was not 
prescribed in the Constitution, the demand could not be com- 
plied with by the Governor of Virginia, without some addi- 








* It is not a little curious to observe that the exact grammatical reading of the 
third clause of the second section, is, that “‘ No person held to service or labor in 
one State,” &e. “escaping into another,” de...... “shall be de- 
livered up,” &c. No person is the only nominative case throughout the sentence, 
This is in exact conformity with the Levitical law on the same subject. It is not 
perhaps quite so surprising that our pious friends of the South, though strict 
constructionists, have never insisted on this reading of the Constitution. 
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tional provision by law, to enable him to do so. The Gover- 
nor adopted this view, and expressed a hope that Congress 
would legislate on the subject. The Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia transmitted the whole of the papers to the President, with 
the suggestion that by the interposition of the Federal Legis- 
lature, similar difficulties in future might be obviated. The 
President laid the matter before Congress, and out of it grew 
the Act of 1793. When it had quietly performed its office for 
over half a century, its constitutionality, particularly that part 
of it relating to fugitives from labor, was drawn in question in 
Prigg’s case, reported in 16th Peters. In @efending its consti- 
tutionality, the Court, pr. Story, J. say, “ It has been argued, 
that the Act of Congress is unconstitutional because it does not 
fall within the scope of any of the enumerated powers of legis- 
lation confided to that body; and therefore it is void. Strip- 
ped of its artificial structure, the argument comes to this, that 
although rights are exclusively secured by, or duties exclu- 
sively imposed upon, the National Government, yet unless the 
power to enforce these rights, or to execute these duties, can be 
found among the express powers of legislation enumerated in 
the Constitution, they remain without any means of giving 
them effect by any Act of Congress, and must operate solely 
proprio vigore, however defective may be their operation ; 
nay, even although, in a practical sense, they may become a 
nullity for the want of a proper remedy to enforce them, or to 
provide against their violation. If this be the true interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, it must in a great measure fail to at- 
tain many of its avowed and positive objects as a security of 
rights, and a recognition of duties. Such a limited construc- 
tion of the Constitution has never yet been adopted as correct, 
either in theory or practice. No one has ever supposed that 
Congress could constitutionally, by its legislation, exercise 
powers, or enact laws, beyond the powers delegated to it by 
the Constitution ; but it has, on various occasions, exercised 
powers, which were necessary and proper as means to carry 
into effect rights expressly given, and duties expressly enjoined 
thereby. The end being required, it has been deemed a just 
and necessary implication, that the means to accomplish it 
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are given also; or, in other words, that the power flows as a 
necessary means to accomplish the end.” The Court say in 
another place, “ The National Government in the absence of all 
positive provisions to the contrary, is bound, through its 
proper departments, legislative, judicial, or executive, to carry 
into effect all the rights and duties imposed upon it by the 
Constitution.” And what are the rights and duties imposed 
upon the Government by the Constitution, but all the rules, 
regulations, precepts, ordinances, and prohibitions, contained in 
it, as the supreme law of the land? On one or two points of 
the case there was a division of opinion in the Court, but no 
judge expressed any dissent from the opinion or the reasoning 
on this point. 

In 1850 an additional act was passed on the same subject, 
involving a new examination and a reaffirmation of the 
same principles of construction, by every department of the 
Government. It is not intended that ali the provisions of 
the new act were deserving of approbation, but that the 
general authority and duty of Congress to legislate for the 
execution of that part of the Constitution was all but uni- 
versally sanctioned. Thesame principle that all the provisions 
of the Constitution are to be executed through the agency of 
Congress, if required, has been practiced upon in divers other 
instances, extending through the whoie history of the Govern- 
ment. The Court, in the opinion last cited, mention several, 
as the laws for apportioning representatives ‘among the States, 
for carrying into effect treaties made with other nations, for 
protecting members of Congress from arrest, &c. Others still 
might have been added to the list, as laws for organizing the 
executive departments, publishing the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government, fixing the compensation of the Presi- 
dent unalterably during his term, and of the Judges not to be 
diminished during theirs, &c. In none of these cases is any 
authority or duty specially assigned to Congress; but the Con- 
stitution prescribes and enjoins certain things, the execution of 
which by the Government demands legislation, and Congress, 
as in duty bound, has furnished it. 

Many other ordinances and injunctions, rights and duties, 
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sanctioned and prescribed by the Constitution, have been 
allowed to remain altogether inert and unexecuted, except 
so far as they could execute themselves, proprio vigore, 
unaided by any appropriate legislation of Congress. And 
what is this ipsissimus vigor of the Constitution, but a 
part of the powers of the Government, for the complete 
execution of which Congress is expressly required to make 
all laws necessary and proper? Citizens of every State 
are entitled to all the privileges of citizens in all the 
States ; yet this right has been constantly violated, under the 
eye of the Government, without any attempt to enforce it by 
any appropriate action of Congress. In one instance, an 
authorized agent of a State was sent into another, to institute 
legal proceedings for testing, by judicial decision, the actual 
validity of this constitutional right, and was forcibly pre- 
vented and expelled from the State, contrary to law, and with- 
out remedy. The power of Congress to remedy the evil, by 
adequate laws, has never been questioned by any competent 
anthority. It is distinctly admitted in Mr. Tucker’s Commen- 
tary on Blackstone, and by Chief Justice Taney and many 
other authorities of southern proclivities, but it has not been 
applied. 

The clause of guarantee (Article IV, Section 4) has received 
no legislative construction, and been furnished with no legis- 
lative aid for its administration; but it has a significance not 
to be overlooked’ or disregarded. The supremacy of the 
Nation, and the subordinate responsible position of the States, 
are ideas inseparably and endlessly involved in this guaranty 
as to the form of State Governments. If the subordinate must, 
in any respect, approve itself to the superior, it cannot change 
its relative position, nor shake off the supremacy of the Union. 
New States may be admitted into it, but when admitted none 
can constitutionally ever get out. They are promised pro- 
tection against invasion, nolens volens, and against domestic 
violence, on request. Is not the power to fulfill these engage- 
ments, among the powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government? Are these duties directly imposed on the Gov- 
ernment, by the people, for their own benefit, and the power 
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to perform them denied? Credat qui potest. The State Gov- 
ernments must not only be preserved in republican form, and 
defended in the exercise of their appropriate functions by the 
power of the General Government, according to the guaranty, 
but they must be held to the actual performance of those 
functions by the same power, as a necessary condition of the 
continued existence of the General Government itself. No 
State shall enter into any alliance, or confederation ; or make 
any agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power. The States are also prohibited from discharging any 
fugitive from labor, due under the laws of another State, from 
the claims warranted by such laws. Did any person ever sur- 
mise that these and other important prohibitions were left to 
be conformed to or not, at the option of the party so bound, 
without any power vested in the General Government to enforce 
them? If there is such power it may and must be exerted 
through the legislation of Congress. 

The Constitution says, among other things respecting States 
and their officers, that the executive authority of a State shall, 
in certain cases, issue writs of election, and that State judges 
shall be bound by the supreme law of the land, and they are 
all under oath to obey the Constitution. The General Govern- 
ment is created for the purpose, and vested with the power, to 
execute the Constitution and every part thereof, and Congress 
is bound to furnish the necessary legislation for the purpose. 
So that these and all other duties enjoined by the Constitution 
on the State Officers, or individuals, or on the States themselves, 
are enjoined by a competent authority, the real sovereignty, 
having the right to command, and are committed to the Gov- 
ernment for execution, with all the powers and means neces- 
sary and proper for its accomplishment. 

We arrive at the same result, if, after considering the powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Government generally, we 
examine the different departments of the Government in 
detail. 

Ist. The Legislative. 

All the Legislative powers of the Government are vested in 
the Congress of the United States. These powers extend to 
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the making of all laws necessary and proper for the execution 
of all the powers, precepts, ordinances, rights, duties, and pro- 
hibitions of the Constitution. It is the duty of Congress, 
therefore, to legislate to this extent. 

2d. The Executive. 

The Executive power of the Government is vested in the 
President of the United States. His duty extends to the faith- 
ful execution of all the laws, most certainly including the 
great fundamental and supreme law of the land, the Constitu- 
tion itself, and every part and portion of it. He is under a 
solemn oath to perform the whole of this duty. The execu- 
tion of it is therefore a power, the executive power, vested by 
the Constitution in this department of the Government, and to 
be carried into full effect, by the aid of all necessary and 
proper laws, to be made for the purpose by Congress. 

3d. The Judicial. 

The Judicial power of the Government is vested in the 
Supreme Court, and such others as Congress may establish, 
and extends to all cases in law or equity arising under the Con- 
stitution or any part of it. Every article and clause in it in- 
volves some precept, ordinance, right, duty, or prohibition, 
liable to become the subject or the incident of some litigation 
between party and party, interested in its construction, evasion, 
or execution. The Judiciary must decide all such cases, and 
carry their decision into execution, according to the forms of 
law ; States themselves, in their political capacity, are directly 
subject to the jurisdiction of this department, in all cases 
where they may become parties. This, then, is a power vested 
by the Constitution in this department of the Government, 
and may extend to the construction and execution of every 
word in it. All the laws necessary and proper to enable this 
department of the government to execute the duty must be 
made by Congress. 

Thus we see, whether we view the Government in the aggre- 
gate, or as divided in separate departments, the powers vested 
by the Constitution extend to the execution of the whole Con- 
stitution and every part of it, by the Government, or some 
department or officer thereof. The decisive and unanswera- 
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ble argument in support of the principle is the early and con- 
siderate adoption of it in practice, by the first Congress, com- 
posed of the original makers and ratifiers of the Constitution, 
and the continued and uniform approbation of it in the admin- 
istration, by the whole nation, from that day to the present 
time. 

The provisions of the Constitution are the measure of the 
powers of the Government, and adequate to all the purposes 
for which it was made. Our fathers made it and put it into 
successful operation, under circumstances vastly more discour- 
aging than those in which we are now called upon to defend 
it. ' If we fail of performing worthily the part devolving upon 
us, as our fathers did not the part devolving upon them, we 
shall prove ourselves unworthy of them, and unworthy of the 
rich inheritance they have left us. 
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Articte VI.—THE JUSTICE OF GOD AS A THEME FOR 
THE PREACHER. 


Tere is an impression in the minds of many, who are 
apparently conscientious and pious, that the sanctions of the 
divine law should be gently and sparingly pronounced. They 
doubt the wisdom or propriety of proclaiming with vividness 
and force the facts of retribution, and question whether it is 
not better to allure men without alarming them, to win rather 
than to warn them. 

Others, without denying the severe truths of revelation, 
recoil from the emotions which they awaken. They dare not 
silence the preacher who declares them, but secretly indulge 
the feeling which Ahab expressed respecting Micaiah. J hate 
him, for he never prophesieth good unto me, but always evil. 

Others boldly condemn all representations of God’s judicial 
nature as libels on his goodness. They regard a God who 
punishes as worse than a fiend, and recognize in the God of 
the Old Testament only the attributes of “power, selfishness, 
and destructiveness.” They characterize the worshipers of 
such a being as “insane or insincere,” and denounce the 
preacher of righteousness as if he were the malignant author 
of that wrath which he warns them to escape. 

What, then, is the preacher’s duty in relation to the doctrine 
of divine justice? Should he aim to recommend Christianity 
to the regard of men by softening its harsher features, or must 
he reaffirm the stern doctrines of that “old Theology,” which 
still lives and will live, although its obsequies have been often 
solemnized, and its obituary often written ? 

In considering the position which the truth of God’s justice 
should hold in the preaching of the Christian minister, we 
refer exclusively to retributive justice, the disposition to pun- 
ish the wicked and reward the good; or, in other words, to 
treat moral beings as they deserve ;—at the same time recogni- 
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zing the fact that God’s justice is based upon and limited by 
his benevolent choice to promote the highest welfare of the 
universe. 

We now propose to urge some reasons why the justice of 
God should be a prominent theme with the Christian preacher. 

The first reason is derived from the prominence given to 
diyine justice in the Scriptures. The Old Testament has 
usually been regarded as a revelation of law, designed to 
establish and enforce God’s claims upon men. 

The first recorded address of God to men pronounced a 
penalty upon disobedience. Jn the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die, and these words are representative of a 
truth which pervades the entire Old Testament. God did not 
reveal himself to Israel as a mere power or abstraction, but as 
a personal being, loving righteousness and hating iniquity. 
When he removed them from heathen influences, the first 
lesson to be impressed upon them was that of his own exist- 
ence as the only living and true God, the only sovereign, 
the only object of divine worship; and so effectively was this 
truth reiterated by precepts, by religious rites, by visible mani- 
festations, and by disciplinary chastisements, that every vestige 
of polytheism was banished from the Jewish mind, and the 
name of a false God has become an abomination to the Jew. 

In this process of revelation God is not represented simply as 
the creator and preserver, nor was attention mainly directed to 
his natural attributes. He manifested himself rather as a moral 
ruler, and appealed for the most convincing sanction of his 
supremacy to the moral natures of men. He who discomforted 
the king of Egypt that his name might be declared throughout 
all the earth, who led Israel like a flock, who blessed them 
when they obeyed, and visited them in judgment when they 
sinned, who appeared to them in the Shekinah, and com- 
manded them from the burning mount, was a just as well as a 
great God. The whole course of his providence was adapted 
to impress upon their minds the truth of his immaculate holi- 
ness and his undeviating righteousness. They were made to 
feel in all their history that his eye was fastened upon them, 
and that by their deeds they were securing his approbation, or 
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incurring his disapproval. They murmured and he smote 
them. They rebelled and he slewthem. The blessings which 
gladdened them when they obeyed, and the curses which 
blasted them when they disobeyed, were so many manifesta- 
tions of his justice, as well as so many proofs of his existence. 

The Jewish rites and ceremonies of worship were all illus- 
trative of the same truths. Although frequently pronounced 
trivial and heathenish by superficial or captious observers, 
they speak with great significance to him who perceives their 
deeper meaning—of the spotless holiness of Jehovah. Before his 
presence none might thoughtlessly appear. That destruc- 
tion which fell like a thunderbolt on Korah and the sons of 
Aaron, when they profaned the ordinances of God, was well 
adapted to impress upon a people, easily affected by visible 
manifestations, the truth that Jehovah was a God who would 
not hold the transgressor guiltless. 

It may be important in this connection to guard against the 
common error of contrasting the spirit and end of the Old 
Testament with that of the New. The comprehensive and 
true view is that which makes the two Testaments one, one in 
plan, one in doctrine, one in spirit, Christ the key note, and 
each necessary to the harmony of the whole. The Messiah is 
the theme of both Testaments. They differ in the fact that 
one is prophetical and typical, while the other is historical. 
In both merey and truth meet together, righteousness and 
peace kiss each other. 

And yet each dispensation had a specific mission to fulfill. 
One was preparatory to the other. By the law the world was 
convinced of the need of the gospel, and fitted to receive it. 
The direct lesson of the Old Testament was, therefore, that of 
man’s accountability to God, and the truths of Divine Justice 
and human guilt are stamped on every page. God appears as 
the lawgiver and the judge, and by a revelation of his own 
moral nature establishes his claim upon the human conscience. 
Mount Sinai, exhibiting the judicial nature of God, is the 
representative of the first dispensation. In every manifesta- 
tion and in every utterance, it brands sin as the thing which 
God hates. Moses, in all his meekness, even in his dying 
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appeal, with its wealth of tenderness and pathos, pronounced 
with terrible intensity the threatenings of Jehovah. David 
utters the most fearful imprecations against the enemies of 
God’s kingdom. And the denunciations of the prophets are 
like the surging of the sea. These expressions are not out- 
breaks of passion, or utterances of malignity. They were in- 
spired by the mind of infinite benevolence, and declare the 
sentence of him who so loves holiness that he cannot but hate 
iniquity, and who so desires the welfare of his domain that he 
will overthrow those who oppose it. 

It is often said that the Old Testament and the New stand 
in direct opposition to each other; that one represents him as 
the awful Jehovah, while, in the other, he appears as an 
affectionate Father. The Old Testament is therefore rejected 
as obsolete, and the New received as its rival rather than its 
counterpart. 

But is it not evident, if the immutable God has ever re- 
vealed himself as just, that he zs just, and that he wishes men 
to know that he is just? It is not conceivable that after 
employing four thousand years of instruction and discipline to 
impress the lesson upon the race, he intended that it should so 
soon be lost. The teachings of the Old Testament must have 
been designed to be of permanent value, and to produce a per- 
manent impression upon men. 

It may not be inappropriate, at this point, to suggest the in- 
quiry whether the Old Testament representations of God are 
made sufficiently prominent in the preaching of the present 
day, and whether a deficiency in this particular may not be 
one reason why the personality of God is so little realized, and 
personal guilt so little felt ? 

Turning to the New Testament we find the doctrine of 
divine justice no less prominent than in the Old. 

We obtain here not only a sanction of all which is written 
in the Law and Prophets respecting the character of God, but 
also a fuller and clearer development of his unchangeable 
righteousness. The doctrine of endless retribution is indeed 
declared in the New Testament far more directly and forcibly 
than in the Old, and in it are found those descriptions of the 
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final doom of the wicked which strike the mind with terror, 
and those bold epithets which have been so defiantly repeated 
by opponents of evangelical Christianity as the exponents of 
its creed. The Old Testament declares, indeed, the justice of 
God, and illustrates it in a most impressive manner ; but the 
New opens to us the future state, and presents the verdict and 
the execution of that justice. Vain is the hope of him who, 
turning in terror from the first Testament, hopes to find the 
name of justice blotted from the second; for it is here, and 
here alone, that the words eternal death occur in connection 
with the threatened punishment of the wicked. It is here, 
and here alone, that the judgment scene is portrayed, and here 
that the world of woe is described in language at once sub- 
lime and terrible. If the first recorded words of God revealed 
the truth that he is just, so do almost the closing words of 
inspiration prove that his character remains unchanged. “Jf 
any man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophesy, God shall take away his part out of the book of 
life.” Rev. xxii, 19. Although Christ is the messenger of glad 
tidings, though he came to seek and to save that which is lost, 
though he stands before us the embodiment of all that is 
tender and merciful, and though, by many, his mere character 
has been regarded as a refutation of the idea that God can be 
so severe as to punish ; it is a significant fact that there are no 
fuller declarations of the righteousness of God, no sterner 
denunciations of the wicked, no plainer delineations of the 
judgment, and no more fearful descriptions of perdition than 
those which are expressed in his own words. Thus with all 
the rich offers of pardon, and all the assurances of mercy con- 
tained in the gospel, are blended. the stern truths of responsi- 
bility and retribution. 

The fact that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments render the justice of God thus prominent, is suggestive 
of the Christian preacher’s duty. He has here an example 
divinely authorized; he is here taught what is signified by 
declaring the whole counsel of God. That mode of preaching 
must certainly be wise which Inspiration has approved. Truths 
so prominent in the Old Testament, and so impressively re- 
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affirmed in the New, were surely designed to be conspicuous 
in the preaching of every minister of Christ. 

A second reason for giving prominence to the justice of 
God, in preaching, is found in its relations to the doctrines of 
redemption. Redemption is the central theme of revelation, 
and must form the basis of all true religious instruction. 
There is, however, a method of preaching Christ which, while 
it fails to affect the conscience, fails equally to recognize the . 
essential features of his character, and the vital efficacy of his 
work. The atonement is an expression of divine love, but we 
loose its import if we overlook the fact that justice alone has 
rendered an atonement necessary. The sacrifices of the Jews 
were an expiation for sin, and Christ, the great sacrifice, is set 
orth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness, that he might be just and the justifier of 
him that believeth. It was to redeem men from the curse of 
the law that Christ became a curse for us. The atonement, 
therefore, declares God’s love to men, and his love of holiness. 
Even redemption, in all its tenderness, stands as the represen- 
tative of justice. The conscience of the sinner and the right- 
eousness of God, as well as the welfare of the universe, 
demanded an expiation. Sinai revealed God’s regard for his 
law, but Calvary declares it even more impressively. 

The compassion of God is not, then, mere tenderness, an 
easy virtue, or the mercy of Christ mere good nature. The 
apparently antithetic statements, God is love, and our God is 
a consuming fire, are parts of one harmonious truth. There 
can be no grace without retribution, no pardon without con- 
demnation. The rainbow of mercy arched on the cloud of 
wrath. “Grace, as manifested in the Gospel,” says Vinet, 
“is the most august homage, the most solemn consecration 
which the law can receive. It is not the soft indulgence of a 
feeble father, who, tired of his own severity, shuts his eyes to 
the faults of a guilty child. It is not the weakness of a timid 
government which, unable to repress disorder, lets the laws 
sleep, and goes to sleep along with them. It is holy good- 
ness, it is a love without feebleness, which pardons guilt and 
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executes justice at the same time. Thus, in the work of 
which we speak, condemnation appears in the pardon, and 
pardon in the condemnation. The same act proclaims the 
compassion of God and the inflexibility of his justice.” In this 
view the law and the gospel coincide. The Old Testament 
and the New harmonize. The gospel reaffirms law, the law 
becomes suggestive of grace. 

The preacher, then, who fails in exhibiting the justice of 
God, fails equally to exhibit his grace, and also fails to move 
men by the motives of the Gospel. The truth, which is a 
weapon of power in the preacher’s hand, is, that God so loved 
the world, and so regarded his law, that rather than suffer the 
one to perish, or the other to be dishonored, he gave his Son as 
a substitute for man and a sacrifice for law. Only when we 
rise to the sublime conception that, in the atonement, a just 
God is satisfied, as well as man reconciled, do we appreciate 
the glory of divine holiness, or the fullness of divine grace. 

A remaining reason for giving prominence to the justice of 
God in the instructions of the pulpit, is derived from the 
practical influence of the doctrine when rightly presented. 

In the first place, it is an antidote for error. It cannot be 
denied that many of the prevailing forms of religious error result 
from a denial of the justice of God, and are designed as evasions 
of the stern truth of retribution, or the still sterner truth of 
expiation. Because God loves holiness and hates iniquity, his 
personality is denied. Because the Old Testament exhibits 
God’s wrath against sinners, it is rejected, or undervalued. 
While the New Testament, if received, is robbed of its vital 
doctrine—Justification by Faith. Unconfined to sects this 
infidelity permeates our literature, degrades our philanthropy, 
and weakens, if it does not neutralize, the piety of thousands 
who, unconsciously, imbibe its influence. 

In removing these errors we must strike at the foundation 
upon which they stand. Any concealment or apology for 
unwelcome truth will fail to strengthen the cause of religion. 
The human conscience approves the claims of justice. The 
universal verdict of loyal Americans, against the crime of re- 
bellion, is an illustration of the fact. Those who deny the 
right of God to punish offenders against his government 
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unite in demanding the punishment of rebels against a human 
government. By an experience which qualifies us to appre- 
ciate the Psalms of David, we are now learning the truth, 
that sympathy with the criminal is opposition to law, and that 
condemnation of wrong is an essential element of true be- 
nevolence. 

By a judicious and faithful appeal to conscience, error may 
be most successfully combated, and truth entrenched in the 
strong fortress of man’s moral nature. The infidelity of the 
present day robs God of his justice, and thus divests the 
Divine Being of one whole class of his attributes. The God 
who is thus adored is not Jehovah, and the worship of this 
weak divinity is a violation of the first commandment. In these 
facts we perceive a reason for giving prominence to the justice 
of God in the ministrations of the pulpit, while, however, the 
preacher should never dwell with fondness upon the fearful exe- 
cution of divine justice, or seem to rejoice in the sufferings of 
the lost. He should represent the justice of Jehovah, whether 
he rewards or punishes, as a necessary and glorious attribute, 
and so instruct and nurture men, that they may see the neces- 
sity of his government, and understand that the same justice 
which approves of right and expresses that approval by re- 
ward, must disapprove of wrong; and express that disapproval 
by punishment. 

Again. The preaching of divine justice promotes Christian 
character. It must probably be admitted that there is in the 
Church far too little appreciation of the enormity of sin, and 
too little sympathy with the changeless righteousness of God. 
We find too much sentiment, too much of the religion of mere 
gentleness, too little manly piety. We need more of the strong 
character which has no fellowship with iniquity, and no prefer- 
ence of the criminal’s enjoyment above the safety of the com- 
munity, and the supremacy of law ; and which, in its respect for 
the dignity of right and the righteousness of God, repudiates a 
philanthropy which treats sin as a misfortune, depravity as a 
disease, and professes to love a God who pardons while it hates 
a God who punishes. The Christian must sympathize with 
God’s administration even in its relation to the lost. 

VOL. XXI. 6 
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_ The vigorous Christian growth to which we refer must be 

fed upon the strong truths of revelation. He whose life re- 
flects the divine image must gaze with open face upon the di- 
vine holiness, and sympathize with God in all his attributes. 
The symmetrical Christian must be cast in the undefaced 
mold of truth. In his personal experience, he must learn 
both the justice and the grace of God; for the man who so un- 
derstands and experiences the relations of law and redemption 
as to acknowledge himself condemned, and to trust for pardon 
on the death of Christ, has within him the elements of humility 
and power. 

We can only refer, in conclusion, to the practical power of 
the preaching of God’s justice upon the impenitent in convict- 
ing them of sin and directing them to Christ. The winning 
influence of a gentle theology falls, in its actual power upon 
men, far below the encomiums of its elegant admirers. The 
tones of command and threatening which resounded from 
Sinai are still imperative, still vibrate on the human conscierce. 
The Christian minister is not to recommend repentance as a 
mere policy, but as a duty to God, and when he thus speaks it 
is with authority and power. The man who stands as an am- 
bassador for Christ must so represent the strictness of the di- 
vine requirements, that men will despair of salvation by the 
law, and declare God’s justice in such a manner as will tend to 
make men feel that they are guilty before Him, and that human 
merits are unavailing. Not till a sinner sees this is he prepared 
to trust in Christ. Men do not sue for mercy until they have 
felt the rigor of law, nor value atonement before they have been 
made conscious of guilt. 

The preacher may not indeed forget that he represents a 
dispensation of grace, and that by him the law must be made 
subordinate to the cross, and employed not as an instrument of 
vengeance but of salvation ; not in harshness or with severity, 
but with a love that shall make the voice tremulous while it 
utters the denunciations of Jehovah. Thus even justice will 
invite to Christ. 

The successful preachers of the gospel have not been men 
who represented God as too just to punish, or too good to 
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make the sinner miserable. They have proclaimed a love in- 
finitely superior to the mere dread of an individual’s suffering, . 
and heralded that grace sublime which stands in all its richness 
and beauty upon the background of divine righteousness. 
Peter and Paul never obscured the justice of God in declaring 
his grace. The doctrine of justification by faith, developed 
with such vitality in the time of Luther, was all flaming with 
God’s righteousness ; and the preaching of the Baxters and Ed- 
wardses and Whitefields of the Church has been characterized 
by the same rigid element. It will probably be found by ex- 
amination that a great majority of true converts have been 
awakened from insensibility by the terrors of divine justice. 
They have learned from the law their relations to the gospel, 
like the eunuch of Ethiopia who went to Jerusalem to attend 
a legal worship, but retired inquiring of whom the prophet 
spake when he said, He was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities, and returned to his home re- 
joicing in the assurance of redeeming mercy. 

It is related of Flavel that, after preaching a searching dis 
course from the words, Jf any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ let him be anathama maranatha, when he raised his 
hands to pronounce the benediction he suddenly paused ; and, 
tears streaming down his cheeks, said with melting pathos, “ How 
shall I bless this whole assembly, when every person in it who 
loveth not our Lord Jesus Christ is anathama maranatha.” In 
that congregation was a youth of fifteen years, who afterwards 
emigrated to our’ own country, and became the founder of a 
college in a neighboring State.* Time passed on, age whitened 
his locks, and he was still unconverted. Eighty-five years after 
those words were spoken, and when he had lived for more than 
a hundred years in sin, while sitting by himself in the home of 
his adoption, the words of the pious Flavel recurred vividly to 
his mind, and became the instrument of his conversion. 

Who does not perceive that the fidelity of that earnest 
preacher was characterized by wisdom and by love ? 





* Prof. E. A. Park’s Introduction to Rev. H. C. Fish’s Pulpit Eloquence of the 
Nineteenth Century. 
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Articte VIL—THE CLAIMS OF THE HIGHER SEMINA- 
RIES OF LEARNING ON THE LIBERALITY OF THE 
WEALTHY. 


Ir is a question which thoughtful minds contemplate not 
without anxiety, whether that democratic society, which is 
historically American—so necessarily and irresistibly Ameri- 
can, that neither the arguments nor the contemptuous sarcasms 
of European aristocracy, nor the gigantic struggles of anarchic 
despotism among ourselves, will avail essentially to change its 
character for ages to come, whether this democratic society 
contains within itself the power of providing for the higher 
departments of mental culture; for giving to the national 
mind all that vast range of various development, of which it is 
capable, and which is so necessary to the beauty, the strength, 
the glory, and the perfection of a nation’s civilization. It can 
no longer be denied, that it is better adapted than any other so- 
cial state which has ever existed, to the attainment of a certain 
average culture, to the education of a whole people up to a cer- 
tain average standard. But some thoughtful men, who have 
contemplated the working of our social institutions with no un- 
friendly bias, have thought they perceived a tendency to a 
common standard, alike to enlarge the small and dwarf the 
great, to exalt the lowly and to depress the most exalted, till 
all should meet on the dull monotonous level of mediocrity. 
They have expressed their fears, that the universal education 
which is our glory, is to be attained by the utter sacrifice of 
all high and various and generous culture. The mere sugges- 
tion of such a danger by a candid and enlightened observer, 
should lead to earnest thought and persevering endeavor to 
remedy any such possible defect in our political and social 
systems. 

It must be admitted, that though the higher culture has not 
been entirely neglected, yet what has been achieved in that 
direction is not altogether satisfactory ; it does not correspond 
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either with our universal system of popular education, or with 
the vastness of our population, our wealth, and our material 
civilization. Though in this respect we rank among the fore- 
most nations of the world, the advantages which we have 
provided for the higher instruction of the most gifted and en- 
terprising minds, are far inferior to those which are enjoyed 
under many of the second and even the third class monarchies 
of Europe. Many of our young men are obliged, every year, 
to cross the ocean for the purpose of enjoying advantages, 
which our own country does not afford them. This fact is a 
rather mortifying proof, that this part of our system of instruc- 
tion greatly needs to be enlarged and improved. No nation 
has more need than we, not only of all the aids by which the 
most gifted minds may attain to the highest and most varied 
culture, but of all those encouragements by which they may be 
stimulated in the pursuit of it. It is not only important that 
such facilities should exist somewhere within our national 
domain, but that as far as possible they should be made 
ubiquitous, meeting the eye, arresting the attention, and stim- 
ulating the aspirations of our youth in all parts of our ex- 
tended country. 

We cannot look with much hope to our government, either 
state or national, to supply this want. Government with us is 
so entirely democratic in its character, that it must always be 
expected to reflect the opinions and wishes of the masses. 
And while we do not undervalue the judgment and good sense 
of the people, it is hardly to be expected that the million will 
fairly appreciate the necessity of costly provisions for that 
higher instruction, of which the few only are directly to enjoy 
the benefits. For reasons, also, to which we alluded in our 
remarks on denominational colleges, in a former number of 
this Journal,* it may be doubtful whether, as our political 
bodies are constituted, they are well adapted to the control 
and management of funds devoted to education. They are 
too unstable, too liable to the agitations and revolutions of 
political party, to be the trustworthy guardians of the peace- 
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fal halls and tranquil walks of learning. At least if it is true 
that political bodies can manage institutions devoted to learn- 
ing, as wisely and efficiently as corporations instituted for that 
very purpose, it is a truth which remains yet to be proved. 

We must, therefore, for the most part, lay aside our reliance 
on government to make the necessary provisions for the higher 
culture, and look to private munificence. For the support and 
management of such a system of education, as we can reason- 
ably expect to render universal, we can safely rely on State 
treasuries and the votes of the people. No political system 
was ever better adapted to the end. But for that higher in- 
struction of which few can enjoy the direct benefits, while the 
nation and the world enjoy them indirectly, we must fall back 
upon our truly American voluntary system. And let us not 
regret this: there is nothing American which is more truly 
respectable than our voluntary system: by it we have raised 
an army of six hundred thousand men in less than six months, 
and there is no reason why at this time we should distrust it. 
American democracy has far more reason to glory in what it 
has permitted the people to do for themselves, than in what it 
has directly done for them through the government. By far 
the greater part of all which has been achieved thus far for 
the higher instruction, has been accomplished through this 
same voluntary system ; and there is no reasoa why we should 
not implicitly rely on it, for still greater and better results in 
the future. 

But if this interest is ever provided for in a manner at all 
corresponding to the wants of a great nation, it must be by 
the liberal contributions of the wealthy. This is the thought 
to which we wish to invite the special attention of our readers 
in these remarks. It seems to us that there are considerations 
relating to this subject, which are of great weight, which have 
been too little thought of by the wealthy, in determining what 
disposition to make of their estates. The following are some 
of them. 

There are no valid economical objections to bestowing any 
reasonable amount of capital on institutions of learning. 
Some have thought they saw danger, that in this way too 
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much capital would be withdrawn from active production. 
But this is certainly a groundless apprehension. Institutions 
of learning want capital for three classes of objects—buildings— 
books and other instruments of instruction—and endowments 
yielding income in the form of interest to aid in defraying an- 
nual expenses. 

In so far as capital is to be employed in the erection of 
buildings, the leading educators of the nation are now too en- 
lightened, to be in much danger of making any other than a 
wise use of it. The time has gone by when any intelligent 
Board of Trust would be likely to employ it in erecting long 
and unsightly barracks, where young men may live isolated 
from the world, and for the most pert even from their teachers. 
It is understood at last, that the buildings needed are only 
such edifices for the purposes of instruction, as shall combine 
convenience, durability, and beauty; edifices which will cul- 
tivate the taste of the young, and attach them through life to 
their Alma Mater by an intenser sentiment of veneration. 
We think there can be little danger, that a people so calcula- 
ting, so intensely money-loving and money-getting as we are, 
will withdraw more than a reasonable share of their capital 
from active business, for the erection of such edifices—espe- 
cially to be devoted to education—consecrated to the sacred 
cause of learning. It seems to us that no nobler or wiser ap- 
propriation could be made by any wealthy man of a portion 
of his estate, than to employ it in erecting for some one of 
those institutions, which by the wisdom and liberality of their 
management have deserved and acquired the confidence of 
the community, an edifice, which should be the admiration of 
the present generation, and descend to posterity, as a beauti- 
ful monument of the architectural taste, the generous liber- 
ality, and the love of learning of the founder, and of the gen- 
eration in which he lived. Such monuments our country 
stands in more urgent need of, than of any increase of her 
business capital and her commercial facilities. Such structures, 
consecrated to such a purpose, have great influence in giving 
strength and permanency to the love of learning and the love 
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of country, and to all which is truly conservative of the prin- 
ciples and institutions of a free country. 

There is, if possible, still less ground for hesitation in respect 
to withdrawing capital from active business, to be appropri- 
ated to collections of books, apparatus, scientific specimens, 
and other instruments of instruction. It is in respect to these 
very things more than to anything else, that we suffer by com- 
parison with many other nations, which are immensely inferior 
to us in wealth and resources. In the number and extent of 
our lines of railway, telegraph, and steam navigation, in the 
beauty and magnificence of our structures devoted to merchan- 
dise, and in all commercial and business facilities, we can bear 
a very favorable comparison with any other nation on earth. 
But when our libraries are inquired after, our repositories of 
the garnered wisdom of ages, our collections of instruments, in- 
ventions and specimens, for advancing the sciences, enlarging 
the sphere of human knowledge, and extending the conquest 
of mind over the powers and forces of matter, we are obliged 
to hang our heads for the most part, and put off the curious 
inquirer with promises of what is to be in the days of our 
grandchildren. 

For the want of such facilities thousands of our countrymen, 
with minds as active and vigorous as any on earth, are blindly 
treading the intricate and perplexing paths of invention and 
discovery, with infinite labor and difficulty rediscovering what 
has been already discovered to their hands, and trying over 
and over again, at enormous cost, experiments which have 
been already tried and failed; and thus employing with no 
useful result powers which, properly directed by the lights of 
experience and scientific learning, might have extended the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and opened new sources of 
human happiness. No one whv has not turned his thoughts 
to the subject has any adequate conception of the enormous 
waste of mental power and activity, which in this manner we 
are constantly suffering. The only remedy for the evil is to 
be found in a vast increase among us of the resources of learn- 
ing, and the instruments of thorough and accurate instruction 
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in the principles of science, and the progress thus far made in 
applying them. 

Indeed, there is not a possible appropriation of capital to 
the requisite amount, which would in this country be more 
efficiently productive of additional facilities in every depart- 
ment of trade and business; none which could in its results be 
more truly economical. Our American mind is truly and in- 
tensely inventive, and requires only to be guided by all the 
lights of learning, and aided by all the facilities which the last 
improvements in science and useful art afford, to produce re- 
sults the most creditable to us as a nation, and the most bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

If men of wealth will go so far ; if they will furnish to our in- 
stitutions devoted to the higher instruction, buildings corres- 
ponding in architectural beauty and substantial durability, with 
the dignity of that great interest which they are to represent, and 
with the costly magnificence of our commercial architecture, 
and supply them with libraries and collections of the various 
instruments of instruction, which will place within the reach 
of the gifted, the curious, and the studious among us, the treas- 
ured achievements of the human mind in all ages, they will 
perform a truly noble service to the cause of learning, to their 
country and to mankind. 

And yet, as society is constituted in this country, should 
their liberality embrace no other objects than those which we 
have thus far specified, they would leave their work so incom- 
plete, that small results comparatively could be expected from 
it. Ina country where, as in ours, all the lower walks of in- 
struction are rendered by public endowment as free to all as 
the air and the water, it is indispensable that the institutions 
devoted to the higher departments of learning should be en- 
dowed also. If teachers in the higher walks of learning are 
compensated only by fees exacted from their pupils, those 
charges must become so burdensome, as to exclude all except 
the wealthy from enjoying their instructions; and inasmuch 
as it does not appear that either genius or the love of learning 
are to be reckoned among the good things which money will 
purchase, such an arrangement is obviously unwise and un- 
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suited to the ideas or the wants of a democratic people. Ina 
nation so pervaded as ours is by democratic principles, the 
higher instruction must not stand by itself, as a solitary ex 
ception to the care and fostering liberality of the public; if it 
does so it will utterly perish; it must be so provided for by 
liberal endowments, as not to be beyond the reach of any 
gifted and enterprising mind, though born and reared in 
poverty and toil. If then our higher seminaries of learning 
are practically to bring their benefits within the reach of the 
people, they must be to a very considerable extent furnished 
with endowed professorships in the various branches of science, 
art, and liberal learning; and any man, who appropriates a 
few thousands of his wealth to the founding of such a profes- 
sorship is eminently a public benefactor. 

It is at this point, more than anywhere else, that we have 
met the objection, that such an appropriation of capital is 
withdrawing it from active business; that college corporations 
are not able to make capital as productive as it may be in the 
hands of an active and skillful business man. What is claimed 
in this objection is often true; and it may be avery good 
reason why, as long as one needs, and can employ his capital 
in active business, he should retain it in his own hands, and, 
for the time being, only aid the cause of learning by bestowing 
upon it a portion of his annual income. But many wealthy 
men are unable to unite their whole capital with their own 
industry and skill; and in the swift course of human life, 
every capitalist soon reaches a point where he can only de- 
rive benefit from his capital in the form of interest. Old age 
comes on, chills his blood, paralyzes his energies, and blunts 
the once keen edge of his perceptions; or he must pass away 
from earth, and leave his estate to be managed by heirs, who 
may be as industrious and skillful as himself, or they may be 
utterly destitute of both these qualities, and quite deficient in 
the virtue of frugality besides. When a man’s years of active 
business are gone, he may well be satisfied that his estate 
should thenceforward yield to its holder bank interest. Few 
rich men we suspect succeed in so disposing of their wealth as 
for any great length of time to produce even that, when their 
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own care and skill and frugality are withdrawn from it. We 
believe there are few appropriations, which could be made of 
it, in which it would be so sure to produce a fair rate of inter- 
est, even down to the distant future, as the one which we 
recommend. 

We admit that our age has produced not a few schemes for 
founding new seminaries, which have proved utterly chimeri- 
cal, indeed were known by experienced educators to be so from 
their very inception ; and that they have made grievous waste 
of the benefactions which have been bestowed upon them by 
incautious liberality, cannot be denied. But for such untried 
enterprises we are not pleading. We have in nearly every 
portion of our country institutions, which are founded on 
principles well settled and tested, and managed by Boards of 
Trust, that have learned wisdom by experience, and can be 
trusted implicitly to manage wisely any funds which may be 
committed to their hands. It is in the power of men of large 
wealth to make a noble and efficient provision for the higher 
culture, by enlarging the resources of these established institu- 
tions. There is not a State east of the Mississippi, certainly 
not a free State, which has not more than one such, with a 
foundation broad and solid enough to sustain such a super- 
structure as the age demands. It is only necessary that we 
know what instruction is requisite and provide these institu- 
tions with the means of imparting it. Nothing need be risked 
in any doubtful or untried enterprise. 

What more, for example, is needful in New England, than 
to enlarge the circle of instruction in such institutions as Cam- 
bridge, and Yale, and Williams, and Amherst, till provision 
has been made for all that vast variety of culture which the 
age requires? And the same is true of many of the colleges, 
even of the Western States, except that their present resources 
are much more limited. Their foundations have been well 
laid, and sufficiently tested by time and experience; it is only 
requisite that such additions be made to their resources as 
shall enable them to furnish the needed facilities in every de- 
partment of human knowledge. 

We have heard much, in our day, of Industrial Universities, 
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Farmers’ Colleges, and the like. The use of such phrases savors 
a little of the demagogue: it should surely be avoided as not 
suited to American society. What we need is not class educa- 
tion, nor schools of instruction which shall recognize and provide 
for classes ; but instruction for all who will avail themselves 
of it, in every department of literature, science, and art ; and 
that our institutions devoted to the higher instruction be en- 
larged and liberalized, till they meet this want in its largest 
extent. Let us recognize and practically illustrate the wnity 
of the republic of letters, consisting indeed of many depart- 
ments, but having the one aim, to cultivate, adorn, and enrich 
the mind. 

We are not then called, for the most part, to lay new found- 
ations; we have no need to engage in doubtful and untried 
experiments. No investment can be safer. We do not be- 
lieve that any man can dispose of at least a portion of his for- 
tune in any other way, in which it wiil fairly promise to add 
so much to the real wealth, prosperity, and happiness of his 
country, as by devoting it to the cause of learning. 

In determining to what purpose he will devote his wealth, 
a man ought to consider what wants of society are most likely 
to be neglected, and remain unprovided for, and to do that 
which there is most danger that others will neglect to do. 
Every good man feels it to be his duty to provide for his own 
household ; and there will of course be great diversity of judg- 
ment, as to what amount of pecuniary provision will:be most 
conducive to the happiness of his family and dependents. 
These are questions which every one must decide for himself 
and with which we presume not to intermeddle. But as to 
that part of one’s fortune not absorbed by the paramount claims 
of those whom nature has made dependent on him, it seems 
to us, that the claims of the higher seminaries of learning are 
vastly stronger than any other, upon the simple principle, that 
in this country there really is no other way in which they can 
be adequately provided for, except by the liberal contributions 
of the wealthy. Some may be disposed to think that provis- 
ion for the poor is a nobler charity. But experience shows that 
public provisions for the relief of the poor are mischievous in 
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their influence. It is necessary to leave the sufferings of the 
poor to be relieved only by such aid~ from time to time, as ne-_ 
cessity may demand. Any other mode of providing for them 
diminishes the stimulus to industry, and permanently aggra- 
vates the very evil it was designed to relieve. 

One of the noblest and most blessed charities is, to aid in 
sustaining and disseminating the Christian religion in the 
world. This Journal is not to be suspected of any lukewarm- 
ness towards Christian Missions, either domestic or foreign. 
We cannot help regarding with some degree of amazement 
many men of large intelligence, and high pretensions to the 
spirit of active philanthropy, who yet manifest no sympathy 
with the endeavor to impart the knowledge of Christian truth 
to those portions of the human race who are destitute of it. 
We think such men egregiously mistaken. They fail to recog- 
nize and sympathize’ with one of the most beautiful and noble 
manifestations of the spirit of Christianity, which this age has 
witnessed. Every man, whether rich or poor, should coéperate 
in this good work, and aid it by regularly contributing to it 
some portion of his annualincome. It is by such annual con- 
tributions, from the rich according to the abundance of their 
incomes, and from the poor in such sums as they can spare 
from their scanty resources, that our system of evangelization, 
home and foreign, is to be sustained. And while those noble 
associations, by the agency of which this work is carried for- 
ward, rely on such annual contributions, their revenues will 
have much of the regularity of seed time and harvest. 

It may be doubted, moreover, whether a large legacy to one 
of these institutions, or a large donation out of the ordinary 
and regular course of annual income, is not about as likely to 
injure as to benefit the cause. The people, on learning that 
one of our Missionary Societies, for example, has received a 
large donation or legacy, will regard it as just so much less de- 
pendent on its regular income, and will feel just so much less 
the necessity of contributing to it to the extent of their ability. 
In this way there is reason to fear that a large donation, out of 
the ordinary course, may on the whole injure a society more 
than it benefits it, by diminishing those annual streams of mu- 
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nificence, which are its surest reliance for support ; just as a 
church has often been enfeebled, by having one rich man, 
whose mistaken liberality has for a time in a great measure 
relieved the rest of the people from the annual burden of sup- 
porting it. 

By far the most natural, the safest and most trustworthy 
reliance for the maintenance and propagation of the Christian 
religion in the world, is on that regular, systematic beneficence 
which springs from the love of Christ. It is a force as perma- 
nent and universal as the influence of the gospel on the hearts 
of those who embrace it, and will always be found adequate to 
any undertaking, which the pious zeal of the church may 
prompt her to engage in. 

But while a mind that has thought the matter through, per- 
ceives that the relation of our higher seminaries of learning to 
our efforts to propagate Christianity in‘ the world, is by no 
means less important than that of Societies for Home and For- 
eign Missions, it is still not possible to place those seminaries 
in any such relation to the annual pecuniary eontributions of 
Christian people. To the masses they seem more remote, more 
secular, and therefore having less claim to those gifts, which 
are prompted by self-denying love to Christ. For this reason 
a seminary of learning cannot be sustained as our great Mis- 
sionary Associations are. There are but two ways in which 
they can be endowed and rendered efficient ; they must either 
become the beneficiaries of the State, or they must derive their 
needed resources from the generous liberality and the dying 
bequests of the wealthy. In this country the former cannot 
be hoped for. The latter is then for the most part the only 
hope of the cause of learning. This should be known and se- 
riously considered by every man to whom God has given 
wealth, which he is willing to spare for the good of mankind ; 
and especially by the man of wealth who is thinking about 
surrendering his stewardship, preparatory to giving in his final 
account. Could we stand by one’s side at such a moment, we 
should surely whisper in his ear, with more than ordinary ear- 
nestness,—Why not confer on some institution of learning the 
means of serving that noble cause with greater efficiency, long 
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after you are dead? If you leave a legacy to that noble mis- 
sionary institution, you give it indeed to a worthy object ; but 
there are other streams which are filling that treasury, and 
they are as regular and as permanent as Christian faith and 
charity. But there neither are, nor in the nature of the case 
ean be, any such streams supplying the needed resources to the 
cause of learning. Why not then exercise your liberality in 
a field which others are leaving almost to you alone ; where 
at least you can accomplish a noble work, which, unless you 
do it, will be very likely to remain undone perhaps for genera- 
tions ? 

We commend to the wealthy this mode of disposing of a 
portion of their estates, as one of the best provisions they can 
make for their own posterity. Under our democratic institu- 
tions, no man can constitute any lasting bond between his es- 
tate and his family. He cannot hand down his wealth to his 
distant descendants. His heirs will acquire the same entire 
control over his fortune, which he himself possesses, to enjoy 
and to use it as they please; and what is to become of it, will 
depend on their characters, their tastes, their frugality or their 
prodigality, their wisdom or their folly. Two or three genera- 
tions generally suffice so to mingle the largest fortune with the 
mass of the nation’s wealth, that the descendants of him who 
amassed it shall have no special interest in it. It is therefore 
only to a very small extent, that a man can provide for his 
descendants by transmitting to them his property by inherit- 
ance. 

But one’s country is an inheritance, which he hands down 
to his posterity with little danger that their right in it will 
ever be alienated. They will share it, indeed, with all the 
millions of their fellow-citizens. But it is none the less pre- 
cious to each individual, because shared in and enjoyed by so 
many. And it is a matter of unspeakable importance to our 
posterity, down to the latest generations, whether we leave to 
them a country in the enjoyment of every facility for mental 
culture, and the most powerful auxiliaries to an ever advan- 
cing civilization, or one in which mind stagnates for the want 
of the means of culture. If then any one would provide for 
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his posterity, let him liberally appropriate of the wealth which 
God has given him, to enlighten and adorn that country, which 
is the only inheritance which he can with any certainty trans- 
mit to the successive generations of his descendants. Let him 
beware of leaving his children with all the doubtful and dan- 
gerous advantages of great wealth, in a country but meagerly 
supplied with the means of mental and moral culture. We 
can never think that parent wise in providing for his own 
household, who prefers overgrown wealth for his children, 
rather than to add to the permanent sources of his country’s 
civilization, enlightenment, and strength. That country which 
is enjoyed in common with all our fellow citizens, is infinitely 
more important to the happiness of our posterity, than the 
amount of private fortune which we may leave to our children. 

We do not feel it to be improper to remark in concluding 
this Article, that a generous and wise liberality to the cause of 
learning is the noblest monument which any man can rear to 
his own memory. It is not wrong: it is accordant with the 
nature which God has given us, to desire the good will and 
loving esteem of the men of our own day and generation. It 
is one of the rewards which God ordinarily bestows on a life 
usefully and virtuously spent, and is justly reckoned among 
the choicest of earthly blessings. But if it is honorable to 
desire the good will of the men of our own times, it is no less 
honorable to desire that our names should be rescued from the 
oblivion of the grave, and remembered and spoken with respect 
and affection, in coming generations and ages, by the men and 
women who shall behold these aspects of nature, till these 
fields, dwell in these houses, and worship in these sanctuaries, 
long after we shall have passed away from earth, and been 
numbered with the dead. The unrivaled eloquence of the 
great leader of American radicalism, cannot invest the name 
of Phillips with so bright a luster, as that which it derives 
from the schools of learning which men of that name have 
founded. Four of the foremost colleges of New England are 
adorning, by their ever growing fame, and bearing down to 
posterity, the names of illustrious benefactors ; and what name 
will be spoken with more affection by the men who in after 
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times shall walk amid the classic shades of New Haven elms, 
than that of Sheffield? We confess, that in this country, 
where no man can call his lands by his own name, or if he 
does so, it will only be writing his name on the sand to be 
washed out by the incoming wave,—where the wealthy man 
has scarcely a better prospect of being remembered than the 
laborer that toils for his daily pittance of bread, and where no 
man can with any certainty transmit his fortune to the third 
generation—in such a country we confess we marvel that more 
men are not ambitious to transmit their names to the gratefal 
remembrance of posterity, as the generous benefactors of the 
cause of learning. What thoughtful man that now walks in 
the classic shades of Yale or Harvard, and thinks of the men 
that laid those foundations, does not feel, mingled with the 
gratitude which his heart pays to their memories, a rising am- 
bition to share in the honors which they have won for them- 
selves, by their far-reaching foresight, and their liberal pro- 
vision for the mental and moral culture of coming generations ! 

They did well, did nobly, and richly deserved the honor in 
which they are held. But their work is yet only begun. It is 
our privilege to enlarge and complete what they so nobly con- 
ceived and attempted ; to furnish institutions of a like spirit 
and aims, on a scale sufficienty large, with facilities sufficiently 
ample to meet the wants of a greatly advanced state of civili- 
zation, not alone for New England or the coast of the Atlantic, 
but over our whole country, so as effectually to provide for the 
education of a great continental people. 

If, then, men of wealth wish to call their estates by their 
own names, and to send those names down the stream of time, 
buoyed above the current of forgetfulness; if they wish them 
to be spoken with an honest exultation by their posterity ; let 
them become the generous benefactors of learning; let them 
faithfully care for that higher instruction, which divine Provi- 
dence has so committed to their care, that unless they provide 
for it, endow it with their wealth, it must almost necessarily 
lie neglected and waste. 

VOL. XXI. 7 
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Articte VIIL—OUR UNITY AS A NATION. 


Do we fully realize all that is expressed by these simple 
words?) Do we even now comprehend all that we shall lose 
if this unity shall pass away definitely and beyond the hope 
of recall? We have been a great, proud people, springing 
into existence with almost magical rapidity; able to take our 
place among the nations of the world, and make our flag 
respected wherever it might wave. With an ever-expanding 
territory; with an ever-increasing commerce; possessing in 
the bosom of our own land all varieties of climate; and 
accustomed to look on the peace and prosperity of our country 
as things immutable ; how will it please us to have the boun- 
dary of the cluster of States remaining in the Union cut 
down to the Pennsylvania line? For, in the event of the final 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy, it would not be 
easy to hold back from them Maryland and Delaware. How 
shall we endure the loss of prestige which will reduce us to 
a second rate power? Shall we be pleased to have the loyal 
States of Kentucky, and Kansas, and the divided State of 
Missouri, dragged from us by force, or, if they succeed in 
remaining in the Union, exposed to the continual attacks of 
the surrounding rebel States ? 

In fine, how shall we, of the Northern and Eastern States, 
exist, separated by only an imaginary line, from a people who 
openly profess hatred and contempt for our characteristics and 
our institutions ; and whose ambition will cause their interests 
to clash with ours at every moment? For we should be wrong 
to imagine that, after a formal recognition of their separate 
existence as a nation, our relations would assume an amicable 
form! A thousand motives for discord would arise continu- 
ally; and our dissensions and wars would be interminable. 
Those who know the spirit of the South can never be the 
victims of such an illusion. So completely has slavery under- 
mined the tendency of our institutions, that the slave States, 
to-day, are far more inclined to feudalism than to republican- 
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ism. With this retrograde movement has grown up the spirit 
of antagonism to ourselves; and it may be asserted, with all 
truth and justice, that so indifferent have these people become 
to the honor of the American name, so false to the heritage of 
their fathers, that they would gladly accept the protectorate of 
any foreign power. In contemplating this disloyalty, not to a 
Government but to their nationality, we pause and ask in 
amazement, what could have produced such a change? What 
could thus have perverted the hearts and minds of a portion 
of our countrymen ? 

We are in the midst of the great crisis of our national 
history. We are passing through an epoch of transition ; such 
epochs as are recorded in the annals of all nations, and from 
which they never emerge as they have entered them. Every 
event of this kind has an end to work out ; a mission to accom- 
plish ; and takes its origin in a great underlying cause, which 
is but too apt to escape for a long time general recognition. 
Thus, if we were to ask what was the original cause of the 
present revolt of certain States, and their war upon the Union, 
very many would reply, “Abolitionism is the cause;” and 
yet, in this, how greatly would they err, for Slavery, and not 
Abolitionism, is the basis and motive power of this rebellion. 

Without entering into the merits or demerits of the institu- 
tion, it is enough to state that it is one which the unani- 
mous voice of civilized humanity is every day more and more 
loudly condemning. The Southern States, at the commence- 
ment of our career as a nation, were fully aware that slavery 
was an evil, and a clog on the progress of any people where it 
exists. They acknowledged this freely then ; urging in exten- 
uation that they had been hampered with the institution, and 
that it had not been established among them by any will of 
their own. 

We find the following in Winterbotham’s View of the 
American United States, published in 1795. It shows conclu- 
sively how greatly the spirit of Southern slave-holders has 
changed since that date. 


“In countries where slavery is encouraged, the ideas of the people are, ip 
general, of a peculiar cast ; the soul often becomes dark and narrow, and assumes 
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atone of savage brutality. Such, at this day, are the inhabitants of Barbary 
and the West Indies. But, thank God! nothing like this has yet disgraced an 
American State. We may look for it in Carolina, but we shall be disappointed. 
The most elevated and liberal Carolinians abhor slavery; they will not delude 
themselves by attempting to vindicate it; he who would encourage it, abstracted 
from the idea of bare necessity, (there can be no necessity of acknowledged 
wrong), is not a man, he is a brute in human form. For, ‘disguise thyself as 
thou wilt, O slavery, still thou art a bitter draught f It is interest, louder than 
the voice of reason, which alone exclaims in thy favor.” 


Humility, however, though a Christian virtue, is not a 
general characteristic of human nature, and certainly not of 
the races that formed the strata of the Southern population, 
and they soon wearied of apologizing for an institution which 
they imagined to be for their interest to perpetuate. Self-sufti- 
ciency and arrogance succeeded ; for when we have once re- 
solved on pursuing the wrong, it is far easier to assert that 
we are right than to prove it. 

Meanwhile, the Free States, by the same obedience to a 
natural law, had moved in exactly the opposite direction. 
From indifference they had passed to a comprehension of the 
moral evil of slavery, and this, of course, engendered a tacit, 
if not avowed dislike and condemnation of it. However, to a 
large party in these States, this spirit was obnoxious. They 
would have stopped the progressive movement of mind, and 
rolled back the popular sentiment. “Better to leave these 
things alone,” was the cry. True, it might have been better, 
according to this way of reasoning, if there had never been 
a Luther, or a French revolution, or an uprising of our own 
people against oppression ; but it was not in the God-ordained 
progress of humanity that these things should fail to be at 
their proper time. 

Then came the aggressive and exacting spirit of the slave 
power, growing in strength and audacity every day; not con- 
tent to be and remain what it was, but, following the bent of 
despotism everywhere, desirous of engrossing all power, and 
becoming the ruling element of the country. 

The growth of opposition to this spirit in the South was 
very slow of development in the North. It was continually 
held in check by the law-and-order-loving character of the 
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people; by their appreciation of the magnitude and import- 
ance of the question, and the immense complication of difficul- 
ties that lay in the way of its solution. It is owing to these 
causes that we have for years been striving to reconcile the 
two antagonistic systems, which have for ages agitated the 
world We have claimed to believe in. freedom; we have 
made it our boast that we have proved before the face of the 
world, despite the incredulity and sneering comments of the 
upholders of other forms of government, that a people are 
capable of ruling themselves in liberty and harmony; and yet 
here, in the very midst of a nation proud of their freedom and 
enlightenment, has existed, and exists, a relic of the darkest 
and most absolute despotism. We have believed that we 
might permit a system at variance with everything around it; 
an anomaly which has been the creator of anomalies, such as 
the existence of a Democratic pro-slavery party. We have 
striven to wrest harmony from these discordant elements, and 
we have persisted in refusing to believe that from the working 
out of a natural law, as inevitable, and as much beyond our 
control as the great ocean-tides, the two systems diverged from 
the outset, and that no point of contact, no sympathy, no 
bond in common was in the nature of things possible. 

We do not as a people realize this yet. A dim conscious- 
ness is dawning in many new quarters, but, in general, though 
we know that we are sundered, and that our nationality is 
imperiled, we do not yet comprehend that this is the cause of 
the present convulsed state of our country. 

De Tocqueville long ago perceived in the South elements 
dangerous to the Union. He says :— 

“ Of all the Americans the Southerners should most desire the Union, for they 
alone of all the rest would suffer in being abandoned to themselves; and yet they 
are the only ones who threaten the existence of the Union.” 

He doubted, too, the power of the Federal Government to 
maintain itself in case a dissolution should be attempted; but 
he did not count on the love of country that springs up insen- 
sibly and inevitably in the heart ; nor on the great necessity of 
our oneness as a people, which now, for the first time during 
our existence as a nation, we have been aroused to feel. 
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The mother country is putting forth her mightiest energies to 
protect the birthright of her children; and is it not our duty 
to ponder well on the cawse that is arming brother’s hand 
against brother; and which has long since destroyed all the 
ties that naturally bind together the people of one country, one 
religion, one language ? 

There is a vague idea abroad that this rebellion once crushed 
we shall return to our previous condition; but this is impossi- 
ble. Neither nations nor individuals ever pass through a great 
stirring experience and remain what they were. 

Had it been possible for things to remain in statu quo ; had 
the slave-power been less exacting, or the spirit of opposition 
to it less strong in the free States, we might have been better 
pleased to live on tranquilly, leaving the great inevitable con- 
test to our posterity ; but this could not be; and if not possible 
in the past, still less will it be so in the future. The step of a 
decided rupture was a thing that needed years of preparation : 
hereafter it will be but a continuation of an old feud, ever in- 
creasing in bitterness and rancor. While then these moment- 
ous events are passing, it becomes us, the People, to be equal 
to the emergency, and not strive by lagging behind to detain 
the irrepressible course of events. 

Suppose that we succeed with great loss, and infinite suffer- 
ing and toil, in quelling this rebellion, leaving the institution 
of slavery intact, what shall we have gained? The South will 
have suffered a double humiliation ;—that of a defeat, and the 
old consciousness that they possess an institution that in the 
opinion of the free States is such an evil and shame that its 
extension cannot be permitted. Even should there be a Union 
party at the South, strong enough to reconstruct the Union on 
its old basis, will there be there men wise and just and moder- 
ate enough to tamely accept this position, which it must be 
admitted is humiliating, and continue to love the Union? Is 
it logical to believe that a people, who on this very ground 
have revolted, without awaiting actual grounds for complaint 
against the Federal Government, will so entirely change in 
views, and even in nature, as to subsequently acquiesce willingly 
in the measures which even in theory provoked their revolt? 
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If not, if the spirit of revolt still live, shall we treat these 
States as conquered provinces, and establish a military despot- 
ism over them? Would not such a course be entirely incon- 
gruous with the nature of our Government, and revolting to 
the liberal sentiments of our people? And if not this, what 
then? Shall we at last, after having won the victory with 
such struggle and self-sacrifice, consent to the independence of 
these States, that is to say, to the dismemberment of our coun- 
try? We shall be obliged finally to look these questions 
frankly in the face; why not do so now? Why not recognize 
and acknowledge at once the fact that until the cause of our 
dissensions is removed, our harmonious unity as a people és an 
impossibility? “Let the cause be removed!” the afswer 
comes back. “ Let us of .the free States silence the Abolition 
pulpit and press. Cease to meddle with the institutions of the 
South and we shall have unity!” We say “yes,” most cor- 
dially. Let us be consistent. If we will not do one thing let 
us do the other. Silence the pulpit and the press; turn back 
the course of public opinion; throw open the territories to 
slavery; not only this, let the master take his slaves where he 
will, North, East or West, and let them be recognized every- 
where as his property, and then we shall have unity; the unity 
of retrogression and despotism it is true, but better even that 
than the vain effort to bind together elements that have no 
affinity ! 

That the existence of slavery in our country has ever been 
considered by all minds as an element of danger to our peace 
and prosperity as a nation is demonstrated by the words of all 
who have ever written on the subject. De Tocqueville says: 

“The most formidable of all the ills which threaten the future existence of the 
United States arises from the presence of a black population upon its territory ; 
and in contemplating the causes of the present embarrassments, or of the future 


dangers of the United States, the observer is invariably led to consider this as a 
primary fact.” 


And this comment was made long since, before the slave 
power had commenced its exactions, before it had ventured to 


assert in the face of Christianity and civilization that slavery 
is a God-appointed institution, alike beneficial to master and 
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slave, and consequently to be propagated as much as possible : 
before the springing up of the irrepressible antagonism in the 
free States which such an attitude could not fail to engender: in 
a word, before it became a question of abject submission to 
tyrannical exaction, or the utter demolition of the system 
which produced such results. 

This is absolutely and unavoidably the issue. We know 
that every step of human progress has been accomplished by 
these terrible upheavings, this fierce battle between the Old 
and the New: the efforts of progressive humanity to cast off 
one by one, as they discover them, the clinging errors of a 
darker period, and emerge into the brightness of a newer day. 
It is requisite then that the People should have a distinct and 
comprehensive conception of the purpose, the zdea for which 
they are struggling, suffering and sacrificing; and unless they 
make of this dea their standard, morally convinced of its ho- 
liness, its necessity, and are willing to cast aside the errors and 
prejudices that oppose it, and render vain all their efforts, a 
contest like this is but a wanton destruction of human life, and 
a wanton waste of the products of human toil. 

And it seems as though Providence itself had presented the 
oceasion for the solution of the problem which has so long 
baffled the wisest statesmen of our nation. We have long 
known that slavery is an evil; it is an incubus on the nation; 
but how should we get rid of it? This has been our dilemma 
hitherto. Let the revolted States be forced to return to their 
allegiance, and we shall be, with regard to this question, in 
exactly the same position as before. The Federal Government 
will no longer have the right to resort to measures legitimated 
by revolutionary exigencies, and the opportunity for action 
will have been lost until a new revolt shall again present it. 
This is the first time in our national history that the opportu- 
nity has offered itself for emancipating the slaves, not on the 
Abolition principle, for this, however just in the abstract, be- 
comes unjust in practice, but simply in accordance with the 
law of confiscation according to the code of all civilized nations 
under similar circumstances. And it is this fact that makes 
this opportunity so particularly favorable, and marks this as 
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the preéminently happy epoch for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. Southern property is vested almost wholly in slaves, 
and if these are to be excepted from the law of confiscation, 
very little will be left to come under it. If the whole matter 
is made to turn on the point that only property used in the 
prosecution of the rebellion can be lawfully confiscated, no 
species of property is so completely and conclusively covered 
by this clause as the slaves. In tilling a rebel master’s fields, 
in attending to his house, in obeying his orders, they are min- 
istering to the maintenance of the originators of the rebellion, 
without which, of course, it never could have existed. Ifthe 
master need money for the furtherance of his plans he sells his 
negroes. It is difficult to conceive in what better way prop- 
erty could be employed in the furtherance of rebellion ; for if 
we insist on reducing the formula to its literal sense, the only 
actual, material property used directly in the war, is the gen- 
eral equipage of officers and men. The slave owner claims his 
slaves as his property, in which he has invested so many thou- 
sands of dollars. We simply take him on his uwn ground in 
confiscating them to the Government, which, representing the 
Republican principle, can make no use of money vested in hu- 
man beings, and consequently emancipates them. This is the 
simple and feasible solution of the great problem; the short 
path that will lead us outside the stupendous wall that has so 
long hemmed in slavery. 

But here a very natural inquiry presents itself,-what is to 
become of these four millions of blacks suddenly loosened from 
bondage? Are we to intermingle with them, and acknowledge 
them as equals? People are alarmed at such a prospect; and 
they would be justly so were there any grounds for such fears. 
Nothing is more improbable, more ¢mpossible, we might say, 
than the general amalgamation of the white and black races ; 
and nothing more opposed to the natural order of things than 
the recognition on terms of equality of a race universally con- 
ceded to be inferior, and in addition to this just emerged from 
the degrading position of slavery. There exists in the white 
race an instinctive and insurmountable aversion to the black. 
Apart from the contempt with which we naturally view a race 
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condemned to servitude by their lack of capacity, there is 
something repulsive to us in the physique of the black; and 
those who have not been familiarized by the habit of contact 
shrink involuntarily from their touch as though they belonged 
to a different species. Indeed, if we are to base an opinion on 
the most marked indications of nature, we should say that the 
two races were not intended to live together. The white can- 
not exist for any length of time on the native soil of the Afri- 
ean; and his health is enfeebled and his life shortened in the 
tropical regions which most nearly approximate to the former’s 
natal latitude. All the tastes, habits and inclinations of the 
negro are purely material suited to the indolence of the physi- 
cal life of the tropics, where the energy and enterprise of the 
white find no adequate field. In fine, the direct antagonism of 
the two races on every conceivable point of comparison proves 
conclusively that the Creator, in placing the black on a point 
so remote from the rest of the world, and so unsuited for the 
habitation of any other people; and in denying them all mi- 
gratory instincts, intended them to be a race apart, for what pur- 
pose the developments of the inscrutable future can alone reveal. 
This then, the great natural difference, and the repugnance 
growing out of it, is the impassible barrier to amalgamation. 
Moreover, as an additional guarantee, we have the fact that the 
prejudices of caste, even among our own race, and with the 
liberal ideas engendered by a Republican Government, are 
only eradicated with the greatest difficulty, and by impercept- 
ible degrees. The man or woman who has been our servant 
ean never be acknowledged by us in the interior of ‘our hearts 
as an entire equal; and even their posterity suffer, in some 
degree, in our estimation. The distinctions of education and 
custom endure long after the laws which represented them have 
been abolished. The position of social inferior, provided it be 
not accompanied by the denial of equal rights before the law, 
is always quietly and contentedly accepted ; for people gener- 
ally have an instinctive, unreasoned, perhaps unconfessed, con- 
sciousness that social distinctions arise from the working out of 
a law inherent in humanity. There never was but one attempt 
to bring all classes to the same level, and that was a phrenzy 
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and a failure. Arguing from this fact, it does not seem at all 
probable that the suddenly freed slaves would make the absurd 
demand to be considered the equals of their former masters, or 
peril their newly acquired liberty in the vain effort to attain 
any such impossible equality. In this very connection De 
Tocqueville says :— 

“ Thus it is in the United States, that the prejudice which repels the negroes 
seems to increase in proportion as they are emancipated, and inequality is sanc- 
tioned by the manners, while it is effaced from the laws of the country. But if 
the relative position of the two races which inhabit the United Stetes is such as 
I have described, it may be asked why the Americans have abolished slav»ry in 
the north of the Union, why they maintain it in the south, and why they aggra- 
vate its hardships there? The answer is easily given. It is not for the good of 
the negroes but for that of the whites that measures are taken to abolish slavery 
in the United States.” 

There remains to be combatted yet another forcible objection 
urged by the opponents of emancipation. The slaves, say 
they, yielding to their natural indolence, will refuse to labor in 
a state of freedom. When to this is replied, that the blacks 
must either work or starve, the answer is that they would rob 
and murder rather than toil. This being the general view of 
the case, and it having been established as a fixed fact that the 
whites cannot cultivate the Southern soil without danger to 
life, it is asserted that to emancipate the slaves would be to 
sweep away at a blow all elements of prosperity at the South. 
It does not require much reflection to detect the fallacy of 
these arguments. In the first place, even while conceding 
the natural indolence of the blacks, do they not at the North 
gain a livelihood as honestly and decently on an average as 
the lower class of Irish? And is it not the most arrant folly 
to suppose that they would prefer to incur the penalties of 
crime, death, or imprisonment, rather than continue the labor 
to which they have been accustomed for years? If this 
reasoning be sound, why should we not suppose that the blacks 
would gladly accept the im»roved condition of free laborers, 
and enable the planters of the South to cultivate their pro- 
ducts as hitherto? And, in fact, at a cheaper rate, for all 
economists agree that free labor is cheaper than slave labor. 

In a political pamphlet written by G. de Félice, published 
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in France in 1846, and entitled the “Immediate and Com- 
plete Emancipation of the Slaves,” there are such powerful 
and eloquent arguments urged with such honesty and direct- 
ness of purpose, that we cannot forbear quoting some passages 
as confirmation of opinions we have expressed. 


** But the slaves, say you, are not fit for freedom. To emancipate them all at 
once would be to give them a fatal gift, and in the desire to deliver them too 
rapidly from a bad condition, we should plunge thera into a worse one. They 
would cease to work because they associate the idea of servitude and shame with 
labor; aged persons, women encientes, and children would be abandoned; they 
would live in a state of vagabondage and distrust; neglecting all religious in- 
struction, and retrograding towards barbarism. Let us then first teach the slaves 
to bear the weight of liberty. Let us civilize them by education and labor, 
adopting all such measures as may seem likely to ameliorate their condition, and 


when they are in a fit state for emancipation, we shall be happy to accord it them.” 
* o * fod * * * * * * 


“Let us accept this argument as sound, and try to discover its real merit. 

“The immediate emancipation which we ask for the slaves, is not a lawless and 
limitless emancipation. There will be laws in our colonies, the strength of the 
public, a police, and tribunals. There will exist, in fine, all the means by which 
a State protects its existence, and its durability. The newly freed slaves can 
therefore always be prevented from committing depredations, or from changing 
the form of the Government. As to the rest, the English islands have never been 
so peaceable as since the day of the emancipation. There has been no attempt 
whatever to interrupt the established order of things; on the contrary, so much 
have individual crimes diminished everywhere, so great has been the general 
tranquillity, and so perfect the obedience to the laws, that the garrisons have been 
greatly reduced. If any one shall reply to this by reminding me of the massa- 
cres of Santo Domingo, I will advise him to read the history. I have no time to 
combat errors founded on the most stupid ignorance. 

“ What is meant, then, by the allegation that the slaves are not ready for free- 
dom? Is it to be believed that the slaves from their lack of industry would be 
incapable of providing for the wants of existence? They perform now almost 
all the labor; they suffice for the maintenance of the colonists and their own; 
they know how to manage the spade and the hoe, how to cultivate the soil, 
gather the harvest, and prepare sugar for the market. Many, also, have trades ; 
and when it be necessary they will be able to practice all the mechanical employ- 
ments used in civilized society. 

“*This is not the question,’ you will reply. ‘We grant that they know how 
to work, but they will not work.’ 

“*How then! Will they not have to earn their bread? and how can they earn 
it without labor ? 

“It is not true that the emancipated negroes would take advantage of their 
liberty to reduce their wants to the barest necessities. The experience of the 
English colonies has proved quite the contrary. The newly freed slaves have 
not gone to wander in the depths of the woods. Some have continued to work 
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on the plantations; others have bought little pieces of ground, built houses, and 
founded villages; thus commencing to form that class of small proprietors which 
constitute everywhere the most moral and useful part of the population. Can 
such a beneficial result be complained of? and since the affranchised slaves be- 
come honest and industrious peasants, will it still be asserted that they are not 
fit for the exercise of liberty ? 

* * * 7 * * coll oe * ” 

“Let us suppose the worst. The day after the act of emancipation, there 
would be a floating and uncertain condition of things; but after the first moments 
of agitation, the mass would subside to their level, only assuming an improved 
condition of spiritual and material order. 

“ Believe me, the best education for liberty is liberty itself; there is no prepa- 
ration ior it possible; it is only by its exercise that we become worthy of it. 
Nothing can be given to the slave that will really civilize him, whatever measures 
we may take for his protection, so long as he remains a slave. It is the possession 
of man by man that must be abolished, abolished entirely by declaring it like the 
slave trade, odious and infamous. Everything short of this that may be done 
will be null and void in the application.” 


Olmsted, in his Journey to the Seaboard Slave States, relates 
the following conversation which he had with a slave on this 
subject, which tends singularly to confirm this view of the 
matter. 


“ Well, now, would n’t you rather live on such a plantation than to be free, 
William ?” 

“Oh! no, sir, 1’d rather be free! Oh, yes, sir, I’d like it better to be free! 
I would that, master.” 

“Why would you?” 

“ Why, you see, master, if I was free—if I was free, I’d have all my time to 
myself. I’d rather work for myself. I'd like dat better.” 

“ But, then, you know, you ’d have to take care of yourself, and you'd get 
poor.” 

“No, sir, I would not get poor, I would get rich; for you see, master, then I ’d 
work all the time for myself.” 

“ Suppose all the black people on your plantation, or all the black people in the 
country were made free at once, what do you think would become of them ?— 
what would they all do, do you think? You do n't suppose there would be much 
sugar raised, do you ?” 

“Why, yes, master, I do, Why not, sir? What would de black people do? 
Would n’t dey hab to work for dar libben ? and de wite people own all de land— 
war dey goin to work? Dey hire demself right out again, and work all de same 
as before. And den when dey work for demself, dey work harder dan dey do now 
to get more wages—a heap harder, I think so sir. I would do so, sir. I would 
work for hire. I do n’t own any land, I hat to work right away again for 
massa.” 


Again, in a work written in France very many years ago by 
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P. 8. Frousard, entitled La Cause des Esclaves, the author 
commenting ably on this subject, quotes a remark of M. 
Poivre : 

“ Free labor is the foundation of abundance and prosperity in agriculture ; and 
I have never seen this branch of industry flourish save in the countries where the 
rights of man are recognized. The earth, which yields with such prodigality to 
free labor, seems to become barren beneath the compulsory toil of slaves. The 
Creator of nature has thus ordained it. He has created man free, and given him 
the earth to cultivate with the sweat of his brow, but in liberty.” 


Then, in confirmation of M. Poivre’s opinion, M. Frousard 
adds : 

“Tt seems certain that the solidity of the State would be strengthened, and its 
revenue increased, if free labor were employed in the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane and coffee plant in America, as the vine and olive are cultivated in France, 
or the sugar-eane in Cochin-China and Bengal. This is the strongest argument 
that can be adduced in favor of the emancipation of the slaves. When this great 
question shall be examined with a more profoundly analytical attention than I am 
able to give it, let our administrators compare what our colonies do now with 
what they might do under a new order of things, and they will perceive that in 
America as in Europe, personal liberty is the principle of national wealth as well 
as of individual happiness. That without it there can be neither patriotism, nor 
safety, nor energy in labor, nor progress in art, nor encouragement for manu- 
facture. 

“A plantation can be cultivated far more profitably by free labor than by 
slave. A slave, ill-fed, ill-treated, and over-worked, without encouragement in 
his labor, without interest in his own success, must inevitably work slowly, since 
there is nothing to attach him to his master, and he detests his own condition. 
A free man, on the contrary, works for his own sustenance and that of his 
family. He will naturally do all that is possible to obtain the good will of the 
employer who gives him bread, so that he may continue to engage his services, 
The slave, condemned to. groan through life beneath the yoke of slavery, and hope- 
less of ever seeing his condition improved, is consequently devoid of ambition 
and energy. He will do only what he is obliged to do in order to escape punish- 
ment, and far from desiring to cater to the cupidity of his master, he is rejoiced 
whenever he can balk it. The free man is afraid of being discharged if he does 
not give satisfaction, and sustained by the hope of advancement, he is prompted 
to labor by the most powerful motives. He does not need the severe surveillance 
of an overseer to oblige him to do his duty. Do we not notice a great difference 
between daily workmen, and workmen by the job? The latter has no need to 
be watched ; the hope of earning more animates and encourages him; while the 
other, having sold his services for a definite time, works with more indifference, 
and though he receives less wages, he becomes in the end less profitable to his 
employer.” 


With regard to the second point, the impossibility of white 
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labor at the South, let us be permitted in the first place to 
quote once more from De Tocqueville. We cannot have the 
opinion of a more eminent and impartial writer. 

“Many of the Americans even assert that within a certain latitude the exer- 
tions which a negro can make without danger are fatal to them; but J do not 
think that this opinion, which is so favorable to the indolence of the inhabitants of 
Southern regions, is confirmed by experience. The Southern parts of the Union 
are not hotter than the South of Italy and Spain, and it may be asked why the 
European cannot work as well there as in the two latter countries. If slavery 
has been abolished in Italy and in Spain without causing the destruction of the 
masters, why should not the same thing take place in the Union ?” 

In this view De Tocqueville is confirmed by many who have 
witnessed life at the South and in the tropics. In Cuba, 
where the meridional sun pours down its burning, overpower- 
ing rays, the railroads are laid entirely by Irishmen; and on 
the plantations the exposure and fatigue of the mayoral (over: 
seer) are almost equal to that of the slaves. We may there- 
fore safely conclude, until we have some more convincing 
proof, that there is far more of plausible pretext than of truth 
in these assertions. Were slavery abolished at the South its 
fields would be peopled and re-peopled by the emigrant popu- 
lation that swarms in the large cities of the North; a popula- 
tion oftentimes festering in misery and want on account of the 
impossibility of obtaining employment; and who would gladly 
run the imagined risk to better their condition. With the tide 
of emigration that would flow Southward, it might be that ere 
long black labor would be to a great degree superseded ; and 
in this case it would seem a natural consequence that the blacks 
should move on towards the tropical latitudes so much more in 
consonance with their nature and inclinations. Santo Domingo 
and Hayti would doubtless, in the course of time, absorb, 
through the medium of voluntary emigration, the larger portion 
of the negroes on this continent; and thus at last deliver us 
from the incubus of a black population in our midst. The 
contest, if thus decided, will leave us stronger as a nation 
than ever before, for we shall not only have got rid of our ele- 
ments of discord, but we shall also have vindicated the suprem- 
acy of the Federal over the fractional State Governments. 
The doctrine of State rights, as opposed to the ruling power of 
the whole, has always been dangerous to our greatness and 
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durability as anation. It is an idea which debilitates instead of 
strengthening, by substituting petty jealousies for a noble na- 
tional pride. That even in the early days of the Republic this 
spirit was condemned by patriots is evinced by the subjoined 
paragraph of a letter addressed to Washington by James 
Duane :— 

“TI once flattered myself that the dignity of our Government would have borne 
some proportion to the illustrious achievements by which it was successfully es- 
tablished; but it is to be deplored that Federal attachment, and a sense of na- 


tional obligation, continue to give place to vain prejudices in favor of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the individual States.” 


Let those who, infected by this false doctrine, doubt our 
right to enforce obedience from the revolted States, read the 
following lines and learn the opinion of the great, wise father 
of our country on this subject :— 

From Governor Lee to Washington in 1794, alluding to the insurrection in the 
western part of Pennsylvania :— 

“My grief for the necessity of pointing the bayonet against the breasts of our 
countrymen is equaled only by my conviction of the wisdom of your decision to 
compel immediate submission to the authority of the laws, and by my own appre- 
hensions of my inadequacy to the trust you have been pleased to honor me with. 
I never expected to see so strange a crisis; much less to be called to the com- 
mand of an army; on the judicious direction of which may perhaps depend our 
national existence. But being ready to give my aid on the awful occasion, I was 
willing to take any part in the measures you might think proper to order for 
quelling the insurrection without regard to rank or station.” 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” said the holy Naza- 
rene, and this eternal principle is true of alltime. The evil 
tree of slavery has produced naught but accursed fruits. A 
system founded on the absolute denial of human rights, and 
sustained by the force and terror of despotism, could only be 
consistent with itself by destroying patriotism and all sense of 
justice. Those who believe in and uphold this system are like 
those who have sat so long beneath the shade of a poisonous 
tree that their perceptions are obscured. The very atmosphere 
they breathe is infected, and they can no longer distinguish 
right from wrong. In vain shall our noblest sons offer up 
their lives; in vain shall we each and every one be called on to 
sacrifice our dearest affections, and our most precious interests, 
if, after all, the cause of our difficulties is still to remain. All 
our efforts, all our sufferings, will be but a barren sacrifice. 
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The administration can of itself make no move in this matter, 
since it is but the exponent of the people. It is at present lim- 
ited to following as far as possible the law already laid down 
in the Constitution. Nevertheless, at a time like this, all pre- 
existing laws must, to a certain extent, be set aside; for the 
laws sufficient for the protection of the country, in times of 
peace, are not equal to the exigencies of self-protection against 
revolt in a great struggle for national existence like this. Itis 
for the people themselves to ponder calmly, but gravely and 
profoundly, over the great question at issue. It is for them to 
become convinced that if we do not avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity which now presents itself, for annihilating the sole 
barrier to our unity as a people, it would be wiser, more con- 
sistent, and more humane, to cast down our arms, yield up all 
foregone conclusions, give up all faith in what we have hitherto 
held dear and sacred, and let the waves of retrogression sweep 
over us and bear us back to the ideas of a past age. 

We know that these things can only be realized by degrees. 
People are naturally, and to some extent wisely, conservative. 
They doubt as yet the justice of such a course; they are in- 
credulous as to its necessity, or even its expediency; but each 
day as it rolls away, and each event as it transpires, will bring 
them nearer and nearer to a juster appreciation of the subject. 
Félice, in the pamphlet from which we have before quoted, 
makes the following remarks with regard to the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies. They are equally applicable 
to ourselves. 


“There are three questions to be considered. First, the question of duty. 
Are we, or are we not, morally obliged to declare the immediate and complete 
emancipation of the slaves? Secondly, the question of success. Are we likely 
to carry out the project of immediate emancipation? Finally, the question of 
interest. What will be the result for France and the colonies from the applica- 
tion of this system ? 

“T will venture to assert beforehand, that these three questions are closely 
bound together. The principle of justice is also the principle of strength and 
utility. In other words, only the desire to perform without delay our duty 
towards the slaves, can furnish us the necessary means of success, and protect all 
our true interests. 

“No reflective person will be astonished at the intimate connection which we 
find between the useful and the just. By a great law of Providence, that which 
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is good in itself always promotes the common welfare of all. The transition from 
disorder to order may present some difficulties; but this is of short duration, 
and the beneficial results lasting. Not one single instance can be cited, since the 
beginning of the world, in which a people have experienced a permanent injury 
from being governed in their political system by the eternal laws of morality.” 

In conclusion, let us be permitted to distinctly state our 
position, so that we may leave no cause for misconstruction. 
We do not urge the abolition of the slaves as a means of 
carrying on the war successfully. Though we deem slavery an 
outrage of the rights of humanity, and as a great wrong, pro- 
ductive only of evil, yet we would not, in order to abolish it, 
arm the hand of the semi-barbarous black against our own 
race. We mean only that as fast as the government which 
represents our nationality shall triumph ; as fast as the national 
flag shall wave over the revolted States, the property vested in 
slaves, of all those found in arms against the Federal authority, 
shall be confiscated, and the slaves consequently freed from 
bondage. The property of loyal citizens cannot, of course, be 
interfered with, but as there are probably few such, save in 
the States of Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, slavery will 
have received a shock from this general emancipation from 
which it can never recover; and the border States will find 
themselves under the necessity of voluntarily enfranchising 
their slaves, since they will have lost all value in the market. 
Provided, as we all hope and believe, the national arms shall 
triumph, this programme will be simple and practicable ; but 
if the people shall not resolve to execute it; if they shall 
shrink before the responsibility uf a step requisite for the 
general safety, ours will be but a victory in name which will 
leave us in no better condition than before the commencement 
of the war. 

Americans of the United States who love your country, and 
would fain see its nationality restored, take to your souls the 
conviction and ponder well upon it, that so long as slavery is 
not swept from among us, vain will be your heroic sacrifice 
of life; vain all your generous efforts at reconciliation and re- 
construction of the Union. Only when our proud flag shall 
float over freedom in each and every State, shall we be able to 
realize the aspiration of every patriotic heart--Ovur Unrry as 
a Nation. 
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Articte IX.—*THE WARS OF THE LORD.” 


One of the books which make up the huge bulk of Cotton 
Mather’s “ Magnalia Christi Americana, or Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of New England,” is named “a book of the Wars of the 
Lord ;” and of that book one chapter bears the title, “ Arma 
Virosque Cano,—or the Troubles which the Churches of New 
England have undergone, in the Wars which the people of that 
country have had with the Indian Salvages.” War has a place 
among the agencies through which God’s providence is working 
from age to age in the interest of that Divine Kingdom which 
is righteousness and peace. Of this we have abundant illustra- 
tion not only “in the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms,” 
of the ancient theocracy, but also in the New Testament 
Scriptures, and especially in their prophetic revelations. From 
the age of Chedorlaomer king of Elam to the age of the Ro- 
man Augustus, war at frequent intervals—war against inva- 
ders or oppressors—war against marauding savages or impe- 
rial conquerors—war for the national religion or the national 
existence—war for the ark and the temple, or for the holy 
land and its laws and homes—was among the providential 
influences by which God was working out his purposes con- 
cerning that selected and separated people from whom the 
world’s salvation was to proceed. In the sacred books of the 
Old Testament, we have not only the record of the wars in 
which the chosen people fulfilled their destiny, but the prayers 
in which holy men commended their country to the God of 
Hosts in times of peril, and the songs in which they acknowl- 
edged that his right hand had given them the victory. In the 
combined light of prophecy and of history, the progress of 
God’s work of renewing the world—in other words, the pro- 
gress of God’s kingdom on the earth—is seen to involve as an 
inevitable incident, from time to time, the armed and violent 
conflict of opposing principles. So Christ himself said, “I 
came not to bring peace on the earth but a sword.” 
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Under the providence of God, then, and in the methods by 
which he governs the world, war, with'its dreadful train of 
evils, is sometimes an inevitable incident in the world’s pro- 
gress. Conflicts attendant on the birth, or the attempted sub- 
jugation and extinction of nationalities—conflicts arising out 
of the growth and collision of irreconcilable systems of civili- 
zation, or the collision of civilization with barbarism—con- 
flicts between great principles struggling for dominion in the 
form of laws and institutions—conflicts between right and 
wrong, between liberty and despotic power, or between pro- 
gressive and repressive forces—sometimes involve the neces- 
sity of war. The necessity in such cases makes the war none 
the less terrible and none the less wicked. It should never be 
forgotten that war is always wickedness on one side or the 
other, and often, not to say ordinarily, on both sides. The 
necessity has its root in the fact that the whole world lieth in 
wickedness. When the Mohammedan religion, in the fresh- 
ness of its fanaticism, was ravaging the civilized world with 
fire and sword, when the Saracens, and after them the Turks, 
had conquered the Christendom of Africa and Asia, and were 
invading Europe, the wars which at last turned back that inva- 
sion and saved the hope of the world, were an inevitable inci- 
dent of the conflict between Mohammedanism and Christian 
civilization. The wars which grew out of the attempt to 
suppress the Protestant reformation, were an inevitable inci- 
dent of the conflict between the old ideas and the new. The 
successive civil wars which have resulted at last in the estab- 
lishment of full religious and civil liberty in Great Britain, 
were an inevitable incident of the long conflict between the 
principle of the Divine and absolute right of kings, and the 
principle that the king is for the people and can have no 
rightful power but what the laws have entrusted to him for 
the welfare of the people. So at a far earlier date, the con- 
flict between the old and stagnant civilization of eastern 
despotism, and the tendency in European races to a freer and 
more progressive civilization, came to its final issue in the wars 
between the Greeks and Persians. 

The quaint historian, then, was right when he included 
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“the wars of the Lord” among the topics of his ecclesiastical 
history. As the moral and religious history of the Jewish 
people from the time of Moses to the coming of Christ could 
not be written without some reference to the wars of Joshua, 
of David, and of the Maccabees; so the Ecclesiastical History 
of New England cannot be fairly written without some refer- 
ence to the wars of New England, and especially to those wars 
in which the moral and religious sympathies of the people 
have been most deeply engaged. 

The earliest of the wars of New England was sixteen years 
after the beginning of the settlement at Plymouth. When 
the first planters on the Connecticut came to the banks of that 
beautiful river in 1635-6, they came at the express and sponta- 
neous invitation of the native inhabitants there, who well 
knew that such neighbors would be of great advantage to 
them, both in the way of trade, and in the way of protection 
against enemies.* That as civilized men they had a right to 
settle in this wilderness on such conditions, and gradually and 
peacefully to change the wilderness into a fruitful field, there 
was no room to doubt. In the full consciousness that they 
were right, they established their little colony; and between 
them and the natives who had invited them to dwell there, 
and who alone had even the savage hunter’s right of ocen- 
pancy, there was never any conflict. But in the earliest in- 
fancy of their settlements, they were assailed by marauding 
and murdering expeditions from a ferocious tribe of savages in 
what is now the southeastern part of the State of Connecticut. 
In the course of a few months, thirty had been murdered by 
the Pequots, while the entire population of the three river 
towns—the only towns then settled in Connecticut—did not 
exceed eight hundred. War had become to them an unavoid- 
able necessity—war for the defense of their homes, their hopes, 
their liberty, and their lives. The right of civilization to 
plant itself in New England peaceably, and with the free con- 
sent of the savage inhabitants at each locality—the right of 
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the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose—was to be 
maintained in the agony of battle, or tamely surrendered. 

It was well for the interest of civilization and of humanity, 
that the men who had undertaken to enlarge the kingdom of 
Christ by planting themselves here in this wilderness, were 
not embarrassed at such a crisis by any doubts about the law- 
fulness of bearing arms in a righteous cause. The sentimen- 
talism which would surrender the whole earth to the domin- 
ion of lawless violence rather than resist force by force, had 
not yet been born, and was not likely to be engendered in 
minds like theirs. Nor were they unprepared for the peril in 
which they found themselves. They had among them in each 
colony, for military leaders, men who had been trained in the 
wars which the Protestants of the Dutch republic waged so 
long for their own liberty. Though they had come with none 
but peaceable intentions, they were ready to defend themselves 
in arms when war had become inevitable. 

New England, at the date of the Pequot war, included only 
the Pilgrim colony of Plymouth, the Puritan colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay—more recent but far more powerful,—and the 
three towns hardly a year old on the Connecticut; for the 
little fort at the mouth of the river could hardly be called a 
settlement. All these colonies united in the war; but the 
chief burthen of it came, naturally, upon the youngest of 
them. At a time when the settlements on the Connecticut 
were in danger of starvation, they equipped and sent forth an 
expedition including more than one third of all their adult 
males; and to provision that little force, it was necessary to 
diminish even the allowance of their children’s food. Mean- 
while, the men who remained at home were withdrawn from 
the labor of the planting season to the more urgent work of 
keeping guard by day and night till the war should be fin- 
ished. “Our plantations,” said one of them at the time, “are 
so gleaned by that small fleet we sent out, that those that re- 
main are not able to supply our watches, which are day and 
night.” “Our people”—weary and faint—“are scarce able to 
stand upon their legs. And for planting—what we plant is 
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before our doors, little anywhere else.”* By one resolute, 
strenuous, self-sacrificing struggle of these heroic men for their 
commonwealth, and for the right of civilized man to acquire 
a peaceful home upon the soil of New England,—the question 
was settled. One sudden, stunning, fatal blow was struck; 
and then there was peace. The land which had been acquired 
by purchase from the native occupants, or by their voluntary 
gift, was thenceforth a sacred possession. From that time 
forward, no Indian war ever raged or rose within the limits of 
what is now the State of Connecticut. No laborer fell in his 
furrow, or amid his sheaves, transfixed with Indian arrows. 
No household was startled with the yell of savage war. The 
result for all New England has been well summed up in the 
words which record the result of the victory celebrated in the 
song of Deborah :—“ The land had rest forty years.” 

Freedom for the peaceful expansion of the settlements, and 
for all the growth of civilization, was achieved by that first 
war. While it was in progress, the men who afterwards 
became the founders of the New Haven Church and colony, 
arrived at Boston from old England, 26th June, 1637, O. 8. 
Just then an expedition from the Massachusetts colony had 
gone to codperate with Connecticut in finishing the war. 
From the place where New London now is, they went along 
the shore of Long Island Sound to overtake the broken yet 
dangerous remnant of the Pequots in their flight westward to 
the more powerful tribes upon the Hudson. On that march 
they halted several days at Quinnipiac, [July 10], and the 
vessels that accompanied them were anchored in the harbor. 
The attractiveness and advantages of the place, its well water- 
ed plain, its centinel mountains, its fair and sheltered haven, 
were reported at Boston. In the following month, Theophilus 
Eaton came to see the place for himself, with some others of 
that company. The place .seemed favorable to the purposes 
which the company had in view. Amicable arrangements 
were nade with the native occupants of the soil, and a small 
party was left to remain through the winter. The war which 
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had just been concluded, made it safe for them to doso. By 
the struggles and sacrifices of that war, the principle had been 
settled that civilization was free to establish itself by peaceful 
methods in New England. 

Yet that freedom, so dearly purchased, could not be held 
without perpetual vigilance. The records of every settlement 
at that early period show how thoroughly our fathers knew, 
from the beginning, that if they would be safe they must 
be always ready to defend themselves in arms. At New 
Haven, for example, while they were kind and forbearing, as 
well as scrupulously just, in all their dealings with their sav- 
age neighbors, they never neglected their military arrange- 
ments. The men were frequently trained in military exer- 
cises, and all in turn kept watch and ward. Their house of 
worship was the rendezvous to which every soldier was to 
hasten in case of “any alarm upon the approach of any ene- 
my.” For the first fifty years, at least, the church seems 
never to have come together for worship on the Lord’s day, 
without a military guard. At a very early date, it was or- 
dered that the men appointed to watch, “whether masters or 
servants, shall come every Lord’s day to the meeting com- 
pletely armed ; and all others also are to bring their swords, 
no man excepted, save Mr. [Governor] Eaton, our Pastor, 
[Davenport], Mr. James, Mr. Samuel Eaton, and the two 
deacons.” From time to time, the number of men that were 
to bear arms on the Sabbath-days and other days of public 
assembly, the time at which they should appear at the meet- 
ing-house, and the places which they should occupy, were made 
the subjects of particular regulation. Seats for the soldiers 
were placed on each side of the front door. A sentinel was 
stationed in the turret. Armed watchmen paced the streets 
while the people were assembled for worship. Whenever 
rumors came of conspiracies among the Indians at a distance, 
or there seemed to be any occasion of alarm, the sabbath 
guards and sentinels became more vigilant, and the house of 
God bristled with added preparations for defense. For exam- 
ple,.on one occasion, when there was thought to be some 
special danger, it was ordered, among other particulars, that 
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the door of the meeting-house, next the soldiers’ seat, be kept 
clear from women and children sitting there, that if there be 
oceasion for the soldiers to go suddenly forth, they may have a 
free passage.” Of the six pieces of artillery belonging to the 
town, three were always stationed by the meeting-house. 
Twice before each assembly, the drum was beaten in the turret 
and along the principal streets; and when the congregation 
came together, it presented something of the appearance of a 
literally militant church.* Perils and apprehensions, such as 
we rarely dream of, kept company with our fathers night and 
day, in their work and in their worship. It was thus that they 
purchased for us our inheritance. 

At last, when the generation that planted the New England 
colonies had almost passed away, there came another desper- 
ate conflict. Just thirty-eight years after the conclusion of 
the first war, the second burst upon the country with a sudden 
terror. Through all the intervening period civilization had 
been silently and peacefully spreading itself. Among the 
Indians, some had received the Christian religion, and under 
its influence were acquiring the habits, the arts, and the com- 
forts of civilized life. The system of Christian civilization, 
and the system (if it may be so called) of barbarism, had 
come into competition for the exclusive possession of the coun- 
try, and it was beginning to be evident on all sides that one 
must succumb to the other. Barbarism having found its 
champion and leader in the person of a brave and crafty chief, 
whose English name, King Philip, has become famous in our 
history, resorted to its own bloody methods, and the conse- 
quence was war—the bloodiest and most exhausting war in all 
the annals of New England. That savage king, endowed 
with a genius for intrigue and conspiracy as well as for war, 
jealous of the constant growth of the English settlements, 
hating their religion, despising those of his own race who 
adopted the worship and the manners of the white men, and 
feeling himself strong in that acquaintance with the arms of 
civilized war which the Indians had so extensively acquired, 
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persuaded the savage tribes of Rhode Island and Massazhu- 
setts to unite in a desperate effort for the annihilation of the 
colonies. The two years of that war were made memorable 
by terrible disasters in some parts of New England, especially 
in Massachusetts. By a singular exemption, there was no 
battle, no slaughter, no conflagration of villages, on the soil of 
Connecticut. Yet, in other respects, there was no exemption. 
In all the colonies alike, there were alarms and watchings, for 
none could tell where next the wily enemy might strike. 
Every colony contributed, in proportion to its strength, its 
large body of soldiers. Every store-house, every dwelling 
yielded its supplies to feed the army. Every village saw its 
young men and its brave men marching to the horrors of a 
winter campaign in the woods, and felt in their absence the de- 
pression of anxiety and the agitation of tidings from the eet, 
and the battle.* 

The two years of that war between civilization and barba- 
rism—between the law of free and peaceful industry on the one 
hand, and the law of savage violence and rapine on the other— 
were the most disastrous and dreadful years in all our history. 
No generation of our ancestors in this land was ever called to 
sacrifices and sufferings so great, or to a conflict so terrible. 
At the close of that war, more than six hundred of the few in- 
habitants of New England had fallen in battle, or had been 
murdered in the unscrupulous and wily fierceness of savage 
hate. There was hardly a family that had not given the name 
of son or father, or of some dear relative, to the roll of the dead. 
Six hundred houses, including every edifice in many settle- 
ments, had been destroyed by fire. The cultivation of the soil 
had been in a great measure suspended; all resources were 
exhausted ; and every colony was crushed beneath the weight 
of public and private debt. It was at such a cost that the New 
England people of that day defended their homes, their hopes, 
the graves which had hallowed their soil, the temple they were 
building in the wilderness, the inheritance which God had 
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given to them for us, the trust which had been committed to 
them for the world. 

More than sixty years later came the third of the decisive 
wars in the history of New England. From the beginning 
there had been arivalry of European powers for colonization 
and dominion in America. Before New England began to be, 
the French had occupied the St. Lawrence, and tracing its 
world of waters toward its sources, had extended their dis- 
coveries far into the interior. The wars of England with 
France involved hostilities between the French and English 
colonies on this side of the Atlantic. It was thus that, in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century, there came upon New 
England, and especially upon the northern and northeastern 
Settlements, what Mather calls, “decenniwm luctuosum.” 
Those “ten years of sorrow” began with the English revolu- 
tion of 1688, which expelled the Romanist Stuarts and placed 
upon the vacant throne William of Orange, the military cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause in Europe against the power of 
Louis XIV. War between France and England was the con- 
sequence ; a war in which religious antipathies were a power- 
ful element. In that war, which was terminated only by the 
peace of Ryswick near the close of 1697, New England was 
invaded, and was continually liable to invasion, by French and 
Indian expeditions from Canada, which were reciprocated by 
ill-concerted and unsuccessful expeditions for the conquest of 
the French colonies. The only permanent result to the New 
England people was a deep and universal consciousness that there 
could be for them no lasting peace, and no opportunity of ac- 
complishing their destiny, so long as they, sharing in all the, 
wars of the mother country with Roman Catholic powers, 
should continue to be hedged in by the outposts of France and 
Spain, and by Indians under Jesuit influence. Another period 
of ten years had not gone by when the hereditary hatred be- 
tween the French and English blazed forth again in the war of 
the Spanish succession under Queen Anne, with the same re- 
sults on this side of the Atlantic. All the while, in war and 
in peace, by arms and by intrigues, by the influence of trade 
and by Jesuit missions, the French monarchy was working out 
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a gigantic scheme of dominion in America. Having stretched 
a chain of forts, trading posts, and Indian alliances, through 
the vast interior from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, it was designing and constantly pre- 
paring to sweep the English from the continent. The war in 
which that ambitious project was at last annihilated—“ the old 
French war,” as our traditions call it—commenced in 1740 and 
continued till 1763, with an intermission of the seven years 
from 1748 to 1755. New England had no part in the begin- 
ning of the war, and no interest in its issue more than the other 
colonies, yet the chief brunt and burthen of it came upon New 
England. The colony of Connecticut, for example, had no im- 
mediate or special interest in the war. Her territory was not 
invaded ; her hearths and altars were far from the scene of the 
conflict. But all New England felt, in that day, the greatness 
of the common interest. Not merely the sympathies of New 
England with the mother country, but the stronger and deeper 
sympathies of Puritan Protestantism with the “good old 
cause,” were enlisted in the conflict. The question to be de- 
cided was, whether this continent should be given up to French 
and Spanish despotism, or should be forever the abode and the 
inheritance of freemen; whether Jesuitism or Puritanism 
should enter into possession of the unbounded wilderness. 
The collision was not between the nations or races merely, but 
between two forms of civilization, two theories of government 
and social order, two systems of religion. It was the conscious- 
ness of that issue which nerved the men of that generation in 
New England to heroic struggles and sacrifices for their pos- 
terity. Massachusetts, with the high patriotic instinct that 
characterizes all her history before and since that conflict, did 
more than the Government of Great Britain asked of her. 
Connecticut, year after year, spontaneously supplied a double 
quota of men and of all the materials of war. For three suc- 
cessive campaigns she kept in the field, at her own expense, an 
army of five thousand men—hardy freeholders and their sons, 
who knew how great was the prize for which they were con- 
tending. By a lavish expenditure of treasure and of life, the 
» men of that generation saved their posterity from becoming 
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the vassals of a Bourbon king, and opened the boundless west 
to be planted by the sons of New England, and to be filled 
with New England institutions. 

The virtual extinction of the French scheme of empire on 
this continent was consummated by the treaty of Paris in 1763, 
ceding to Great Britain all the French possessions east of 
the Mississippi. One immediate consequence was, that the 
northern English colonies, from Virginia to New Hampshire, 
relieved from the chronic danger of foreign and savage invasion, 
began to advance with unprecedented rapidity in the develop- 
ment of their resources and in the conscious power of self- 
defense. Another consequence, equally natural, was, that both 
the British Government and the British people began to enter- 
tain an exaggerated misconception of the relation between the 
colonies and the mother country. Only thirteen years after 
the peace of 1763 a new question had arisen, and was to be 
decided by the dread arbitrament of war. The question was, 
whether Anglo-Americans, inhabiting a country which they 
had conquered from the wilderness, and recognizing their alle- 
giance to the British crown, were to be governed by their own 
legislative assemblies according to ancient charters and usages, 
or by the British Parliament in which America had no repre- 
sentation. It was the question of political liberty, involving 
indirectly all the rights of personal freedom, and all the ends 
for which, in God’s providence, this land had been planted 
with a civilized and Christian people of the Anglo-Norman 
race. Our fathers, when that question arose, did not initiate 
a rebellion against an established constitution: they stood 
simpiy for their hereditary English rights, their legal and 
chartered rights; and when those rights were assailed with 
armed invasion, they stood in arms for the defense of their in- 
heritance and their political existence. They did not begin 
the war, rushing to take up arms before any demonstration in 
arms had been made against them: they waited in the hope 
that justice would prevail in the councils of their king; they 
offered no resistance but by remonstrance and petition, till 
their king made war onthem. They did not commence with an 
act of secession from the British empire, nor with the renunci- 
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ation of their allegiance to the British crown: their declaration 
of independence was not made till after the king and Parlia- 
ment had begun the attempt to establish by military power 
new methods of government over them. Then war had become 
to them an inevitable necessity; for they could not tamely 
surrender their own birthright and the lawful inheritance of 
their children. Not till then did they declare that the bonds 
of mutual duty which had connected these colonies with the 
mother country and with their acknowledged king, were sun- 
dered. Then, in the spirit of the generations which had pre- 
ceded them, they girded themselves for the struggle to which 
they were summoned. What efforts and sacrifices they made, 
what privations and sufferings they endured, with what a con- 
scientious stubbornness they maintained the conflict through 
years of disaster and discouragement, should never be forgotten 
by us to. whom has descended the duty of maintaining and 
perpetuating the inheritance which they obtained for us. 

Other wars there have been in our New England history, 
but these are distinguished as the decisive wars on which our 
history turns, and which mark the stages of its progress. In 
each of these instances the war was an inevitable necessity, 
being nothing else than the defense of a sacred trust which 
could not be surrendered without treason to right and to the 
great interests of God’s kingdom in the world. In each of 
these instances there was a collision not merely of human pas- 
sions, not merely of commercial schemes and interests, but 
rather of the antagonist forces that give dignity to history, and 
of principles that underlie the progress of humanity. In each 
of these instances all would have been lost but for the spirit of 
self-sacrifice rising to meet the crisis and prompting to heroic 
effort. In each of these instances, the return of peace at the 
termination of the conflict inaugurated a new era of prosperity 
and progress. 

The connections between these wars and the religious life 
and progress of New England are sometimes hinted at by his- 
torians, but have not been carefully investigated. Yet how 
plain is it that there must be connections, intimate and full of 
reciprocal influence, between the religious life of any people 
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and those great conflicts in arms which call out its utmost 
strength, and on which its destiny turns. 

If the reader had before him a chronological table of con- 
spicuous events in the history of New England,—the civil and 
military in one column, and the religious and ecclesiastical in 
another—he would hardly fail to observe the coincidence, in 
time, of the Pequot war with that religious agitation in the 
Boston Church, which gave occasion for the first New England 
synod. Never were all the religious interests of New England 
more imperiled than at that crisis. The scholastic theology 
which the Puritan divines, in common with their conforming 
brethren in the Church of England, had received, through Cal- 
vin and the Reformers, by tradition from the “seraphic” and 
“angelic” doctors of the middle ages, was much more than 
what in these degenerate days is accepted as Calvinism even 
by zealous opponents of everything like progress in theology. 
In its daring attempts to pass beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, in its exquisite refinements and distinctions, in its 
marvelous combination of Aristotelian logic with the sub- 
limest and most disputable intuitions of Platonism, there was 
an abundance of inflammable fitel for the most mischievous 
enthusiasm. In these days, the points which in 1637 were 
disputed with so much, acrimony, which agitated all the 
churches and the civil commonwealth, and on which the 
Church of Boston was almost wrecked—the eighty-two “ opin- 
ions, some blasphemous, others erroneous, and all unsafe,” 
which were defined and condemned, together with nine “ un- 
wholesome expressions,” by the first New England synod—are 
absolutely unintelligible without patient and learned investiga- 
tion into the history of metaphysical theology. But two hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, when the afterwards renowned 
Sir Henry Vane was Governor of Massachusetts—when the 
frequent meetings of brethren to repeat and to discuss the 
sermons which they had heard on the foregoing Sabbath, were 
schools at once of dialectic subtlety and of devotional fervor— 
when Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, with her “ready wit and bold 
spirit,” was discoursing, “in a prophetical way,” to a weekly 
assembly of Boston women, on the dizziest themes of mystical 
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theology—when the few New Testament doctrines, which are 
now recognized as “the evangelical system,” had not yet been 
discriminated and disengaged from the huge mass of human 
speculations with which they had been overlaid and contounded 
—these “erroneous opinions” and “ unwholesome expressions ” 
(mere jargon as they are to so many modern readers of the 
story) had a portentous relation to the welfare of religion, to 
purity of morals, and to the continued being of the nascent 
commonwealth. Happily for New England, the progress of 
those opinions, though they were aided by the popularity of 
the high-born Vane, the inflammatory harangues of Wheel- 
wright, and the feminine eloquence of strong-minded Mrs. 
Hutchinson—and though, for a time, the admired and honored 
John Cotton was almost carried away with the delusion—were 
resisted, and at last eliminated from the religious life of New 
England, by the Christian consciousness and the practical 
common sense of the churches, under the guidance of their 
pastors and teachers. Is it fanciful to think that the tendency 
to mystical enthusiasm was checked by the grim necessity of 
a conflict for existence? Is it too fanciful to think that had all 
things else gone smoothly at that crisis, other divines of emi- 
nent gifts might have followed the lead of Cotton toward An- 
tinomianism, and the same delusion which fell upon the Boston 
Church might have fallen upon other churches? Surely the 
forced contact of every settlement and every household with 
the harshest realities of duty—the imperative call to self-sacri- 
fice and strenuous effort for the common weal—was better 
suited than almost anything else could have been, to stay the 
progress of those transcendental opinions which cannot be held 
without danger alike to common sense and to the moral 
sense, but for which, as the example of Cotton and of Boston 
demonstrates, there was an aptitude in the religious thinking 
of the people and their pastors. But whatever may be the con- 
nection between the two historic facts, their coincidence in 
time is worthy to be remembered. The emancipation of the 
New England orthodoxy, and of the religious life in our 
churches, from those tendencies to mystical Antinomianism, 
which are incident to the scholastic theology, began just when 
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the colonies in their weakness were summoned to their first 
war for the right to be. 

From that time, as the peaceful work of invading the wil- 
derness with civilization went on, another serious controversy, 
religious and ecclesiastical, was preparing itself in the churches. 
It was not without a sagacious foresight of moral dangers inev- 
itably incidental to the enterprise of planting colonies in a 
new and barbarous land, that Davenport, in his first sermon at 
New Haven, preached on Christ “led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil.” What the Puritan 
exodus intended, was the founding of commonwealths which 
should be governed by the word of God. The theory on which 
they acted was, that as the faith which was in Timothy had 
dwelt first in his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice, so 
their faith (not as a dogmatic orthodoxy merely, but as a vital 
godliness) was to live after them in the successive generations 
of their posterity. Organized Christianity, in their ideal of it— 
the religion of the New Testament establishing itself in the form 
of instituted churches, and creating in a new world a new 
civilization of its own—was essentially self-perpetuating ; its 
dignities, its privileges, its spiritual life, must descend from 
parents to children according to the mercies of God’s covenant 
with his people. But how was Christianity to become self- 
perpetuating in their churches and their commonwealths? 
They had rejected the commonly received theory of a national 
church, including all the baptized subjects of the civil Govern- 
ment. In the Congregational constitution of their churches 
they had adhered to the apostolic principle that the condition 
of church-membership is not baptism alone, but a personal and 
credible profession of that spiritual regeneration of which bap- 
tismis the symbol. As the first generation born and nurtured 
amid the temptations of the wilderness, began to come into its 
inheritance, signs of degeneracy were beginning to be painfully 
apparent. Already the primitive fervor of the religious life 
that had characterized the fathers, was beginning to decline. 
Already there seemed to be some danger that the austere 
morality which the fathers had brought with them would soon 
become obsolete. The growth of the churches, as measured by 
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the number of communicants, was not keeping pace with the 
natural growth of population. Many who had been trained 
not only in the faith and doctrinal system of their fathers, but 
in habits of duty and devotion, were beginning to bear the 
burthen of responsibility as heads of families, and yet were 
living without the benefits of church-membership, because they 
must needs wait for a distinct and direct consciousness of their 
“effectual calling.” Orthodox in belief, blameless in conduct, 
religious in their habits and sympathies, they were nevertheless - 
unable to give any such narration of their religious experience 
as would be satisfactory to themselves or to the church; and 
they were therefore in form and in fact outside of the churches in 
which they had been born and nurtured. The danger was 
that the children of such parents, unbaptized and sustaining 
no relation to the church, would lapse as into heathenism ; that, 
with the rapid growth of such an element in society, the Puri- 
tan godliness and the Puritan morality would rapidly decay; 
and that thus the posterity of those whom God had sifted out 
of three kingdoms, that he might plant the wilderness with 
choice seed, would become a degenerate race. The problem of 
the times was how to solve this unexpected but inevitable diffi- 
culty. It seems not to have occurred to any leading minds 
that there might be some mistake in their theological exposition 
of Christianity, or in the current notions about religious experi- 
ence. The solution of the difficulty was sought only in another 
direction. Hence came the inquiries and debates which re- 
sulted in the synod of 1662, and in the “ propositions ” which 
that synod commended to the churches. Hence the earnest 
controversy which ensued between the Synodists and Anti- 
synodists—a controversy in which, though the Anti-synodists 
had the best of the argument, the Synodists gained the victory. 
Just when this controversy was at its height—just when the 
danger was imminent of a permanent breach between the con- 
tending parties—the war with King Philip burst on the colo- 
nies, summoning all to do and to suffer in the decisive conflict 
between civilization and barbarism on the soil of New England. 
The controversy still went on; the same opinions as before 
were held on one side and the other; the churches, one after 
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another, were gradually falling into a compliance with the 
“ propositions ” of the synod; but all the while a more urgent 
question was present to all thoughts ; a question on which there 
could be no difference of opinion or of feeling ; a question that 
was to be decided not by syllogisms nor by votes, but by God’s 
blessing on heroic deeds and self-forgetting sacrifices. Such a 
question stirred all minds to deeper thoughts; and when, at 
last, that question had been decided, the common feeling was, 
that the churches and the colonies needed, first of all and most 
of all, a moral reformation and a new awakening of the old re- 
ligious life. The sense of that great need produced “the 
reforming synod” of 1679; and though the principles and 
usages which had been commended to the churches by the 
synod of 1662 continued to prevail, and the strong tendency to 
an undue reliance on forms and on the efficacy of church dis- 
cipline as a substitute for the power of godliness was unbroken, 
it was at that time—and partly, perhaps, by means of the ex- 
pedients then employed in the general zeal for “reformation ” 
—that these feeble colonies, so isolated from the civilized world, 
passed safely through the crisis in which “ barbarism” was “the 
first danger.” Then it was that what may be called the New 
England Puritanism, as distinguished from that which had 
conquered and been conquered in the mother country, was 
definitely shaped. Then it was that New England began to 
be characterized by “steady habits,” and by that rigorous 
formalism in manners as well as in morals and religion, which 
continued till within the memory of the living generation, and 
of which some traces still remain. It was a great achievement 
to bring the whole population under the influence of religious 
institutions ; to have all the children catechised ; to have some 
religious forms and usages in every household; to have all 
reputable persons publicly engaged by covenant to live accord- 
ing to the rules of Christian morality ; and that was the attempt, 
not wholly unsuccessful, of the zeal for “reformation ” which 
ensued upon the war of 1675. The great fathers of New Eng- 
land had passed away; their enthusiasm had become a tradi- 
tion; their earnest iconoclasm had done its work; they had 
founded their churches and their commonwealths; and it be- 
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hooved their successors to be conservative, and to build, accord- 
ing to their ability, on the foundations which had been laid for 
them. 

For more than seventy years after the synod of 1662 there 
was an unbrokerm tendency to formalism in the churches of 
New England. For more than half a century after the synod 
of 1679 that tendency was almost unresisted. But when the 
next of the wars, which we recognize as decisive in our history, 
was just at hand, there began to be indications of a new era in 
this respect. The Spanish war, beginning in 1740, was distant 
from these colonies till it became a French war also in 1744. 
The “Great Awakening” then beginning in 1735 and pro- 
longed till 1742 preceded that long conflict ; and the revival of 
religious thought and sensibility, which had pervaded all the 
colonies, was a fit preparation for the efforts and sacrifices de- 
manded in such a war. From first to last that war was de- 
voutly recognized as involving not only the laws and liberties 
of the English colonies, but the great interests of God’s king- 
dom in this western world. In that sense it was a religious war, 
stirring the deepest religious thought and feeling. The extrav- 
agances attendant on the great awakening had roused a bitter 
opposition. Religious controversies, exasperated by their rela- 
tions to personal character, were dividing the people into fac- 
tions. Local quarrels about parochial questions were aggravated 
by complication with the disputes between “Old lights” and 
“New lights,” and between “Separates” and the “Standing 
order.” Notwithstanding all the promise of the wide awakening 
which in 1740 seemed to many a rejoicing soul the rosy dawn of 
the millennium, the twenty years that followed—filled with ex- 
travagances and reactions, with disappointments and desponden- 
cy, with local schisms and general controversies, with novelties 
of theological speculation on the one hand and the development 
of rationalistic tendencies on the other—might have been a 
period of fatal disaster to religion, but for the counteracting 
and harmonizing influence of a great public danger. In the 
common cause of their English liberty and nationality, their 
English mother-tongue, their New England institutions and 
traditions, and their Puritan Protestantism against French and 
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Papal domination, the “Old light” and the “ New light,” the 
enthusiastic “ Separate” and the staid adherent of “the Stand- 
ing order,” struggled and suffered side by side. Thus, in spite 
of the proverbial tenacity of theological dislikes, there came in 
gradually the ascendency of a gentler and more Christian spirit 
than that which in Connecticut, from 1742 to 1748, was begin- 
ning to ape the intolerance of Whitgift and of Laud. 
Immediately consequent upon the termination of the French 
war was the beginning of that series of measures on the part of 
the British ministers and parliament, which asserted the right 
of Great Britain to rule the colonies in her own interest and at 
her own discretion, and which, in twelve years more, brought 
on the war for independence. How intimately that war was 
connected with the religious sympathies of New England; 
with how strong a grasp it took hold of religious convictions 
and feelings; how earnestly it was sustained by the churches 
and their pastors; how fervently the great cause of independ- 
ence and liberty was commended to God in the prayers of 
congregations, of families, and of saintly men and women in 
their secret access to his throne,—need not be told. More 
conspicuously perhaps than any other war of recent ages, till 
the great war which is now shaking the continent, that was a 
religious war. Of course it could not be without effect on the 
subsequent religious history of New England. Like the last 
preceding war, it checked the violence of religious controversies, 
overcame more and more the mutual dislike of those who had 
been arrayed against each other in the agitations of “the Great 
Awakening,” and diffused by unsuspected influences the spirit 
of mutual forbearance. With the growing consciousness of a 
new nationality, the power of old traditions was weakened ; 
and while the orthodox theology grounded itself more firmly 
on the testimony of the Scriptures freely though reverently 
investigated, the tendency to rationalism already developed in 
other quarters went forward more boldly and more rapidly. 
The transition from a colonial connection with the British em- 
pire to a complete and recognized independence as the one 
rising empire of the western hemisphere, inspired all devout 
minds with sublime anticipations of what the progress of God’s 
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kingdom was to be in this new world. No sooner was the 
revolution completed, and the safety and stability of the nation 
secured by the establishment of the Federal Constitution, than 
there began to be in the churches a renewal of the “ Great 
Awakening” without a renewal of the enthusiastic excesses and 
disastrous reactions that had been consequent on the awakening 
fifty years before. Then began the “revivals of religion,” 
which have not yet ceased to refresh and gladden the churches. 
The “boundless continent ” was spread out before our people, 
to be filled with a better and more Christian civilization than 
the world had ever seen before. Religious activity, an enter- 
prising zeal for the founding of Christian institutions, for the 
universal diffusion of Christian knowledge, and for the effective 
application of Christian principles to the reformation of estab- 
lished wrongs, became more and more the distinctive character 
of the New England churches, and indeed, of all truly American 
churches, whatever their traditions or their polity. A new era 
in our religious no less than in our political history was intro- 
duced by the war which made these States an independent 
nation. 

Another great war, involving the destinies of the continent, 
is now in progress. It is a conflict not of material and com- 
mercial interests, but of principles. It is a collision of antago- 
nist ideas concerning the most elementary principles of social 
order and government, of justice and morality, and of religion 
itself. Whocan doubt that this war, whenever its termination 
shall be recorded, will be conspicuous among the decisive 
wars in the world’s history? Who that recognizes Christ and 
his redeeming work as the central force in the world’s progress, 
can doubt that out of this war will come at last—nay speedily 
—great victories of religion pure and undefiled ? 
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Articte X.—CATALOGUE OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


Index to the Catalogue of Books in the Upper Hall of the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. Boston. 1862. 
R. 8vo. 


WE are sure that many of our readers have watched with us 
the progress of the Boston Public Library with sentiments of 
uncommon satisfaction. Scholars, especially, not in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston alone, but throughout New England and in 
other parts of our country, have reason to rejoice that so large 
and choice a collection of books has been brought together 
within so short a time, and made accessible to the call of all 
who are engaged in the pursuit of science or literature. The 
Trustees of the Institution, a body of gentlemen themselves 
distinguished for high attainments in various walks of learning, 
have shown from their earliest organization a clear appreciation 
of the necessities of the community, and by establishing the 
two distinct departments of Reference Books and Circulating 
Books, have done their utmost to gratify the desires on the one 
hand of those who are engaged in scientific researches, and on 
the other hand of those who depend on a public collection of 
books for their general reading. 

The munificent donations of Mr. Bates, seconded by the 
liberal appropriations of the City of Boston, and augmented by 
other generous gifts, have furnished the Trustees with the pe- 
cuniary means indispensable to the execution of their plan. A 
building, remarkable for its convenience and beauty, has been 
erected. The services of a Superintendent, qualified in a pre- 
éminent degree, by his tastes, acquisitions, and experience, for 
the administration of so important a trust, were long ago se- 
cured, and we are now called upon to chronicle the publication 
of a printed catalogue of fifty-five thousand volumes, deposited 
in the Upper or Reference Hall of the Library Building, and 
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another of nearly twenty thousand volumes in the Lower Hall 
or Lending Library. 

In judging of all this it should be remembered that the act 
establishing the Public Library was not passed till 1848, and 
that the greater portion of the work referred to has been ac- 
complished since a much more recent time. The only parallel 
in our country, with which we are acquainted, to this rapid 
and judicious formation of a large collection of books, is exhib- 
ited in New York, where, in administering the princely bequest 
of Mr. J. J. Astor, and the subsequent donation of his son, the 
admirable management of Dr. Cogswell has brought together, 
within a somewhat longer period, a library even more extensive 
than thatin Boston. Both these institutions are virtually given 
to the literary men of the whole country,—for within their 
doors no question of citizenship impedes the freest access to 
their well selected stores. Indeed, all our other libraries have 
been cast into the shade by these new lights. 

Under these circumstances we take pleasure in referring 
with some particularity to the Index to the Catalogue of the 
Reference portion of the Boston Public Library. It has ap- 
peared almost simultaneously with the fourth volume of the 
first part of the Index to the Books in the Astor Library, like- 
wise a work of great bibliographical value, to which, on the 
publication of the second part, we shall hope to call attention. 

The Boston Catalogue is a stout octavo of about nine hun- 
dred rather finely printed pages. It is issued from the well 
known press of Messrs. G. C. Rand & Avery, and we have 
reason to believe that the clearness and attractiveness of the 
typography is due in no small degree to the patience and pride, 
which they as printers to the Corporation of the City, have 
manifested in perfecting the mechanical execution of this work. 

The titles of the books are arranged alphabetically according 
to the rule now almost universally followed by bibliographers, 
under the names of the authors, and are printed in two paral- 
lel columns with press-marks which indicate where the volumes 
may be found. Almost every book, however, is also mentioned 
once or more under some other head than the author’s name. 
Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Ba- 
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hamas, for example, will be found under Catesby, and also 
under each of the three territories named. It will therefore be 
seen that although the Index does not purport to be a Classified 
Index of the Library, it virtually is so, to a very great extent. 
This feature is one, in our opinion, of the highest value, and as 
the compilers have not felt obliged to give verbatim the full 
title of every book, the repetition of the short, abridged titles 
which are given does not swell the volume to an inconvenient 
size. 

Every one familiar with the administration of a large refer- 
ence library, is aware how difficult it is to make available to 
students voluminous series printed without an Index,—such a 
work, for example, as Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, in 
28 volumes folio. Now in the Catalogue before us, when such a 
series is mentioned as belonging to the Public Library, the 
contents of every volume are distinctly specified. The enumer- 
ation of the separate treatises in the work just named fills two 
and a half finely printed columns. Not only so, but the names 
of the authors of these separate treatises are stated in their 
proper alphabetical place in the general catalogue. Let an in- 
quiry be made for Ferreto’s Historia Rerum Italicarum, 1250 
—1318, the Boston Index shows under Ferreto’s name in the 
genéral alphabetical catalogue, that the work inquired for is 
to be found in the ninth volume of Muratori’s great work. 

As the Trustees of the Library have taken pains to secure 
such long historical and other serials, as constitute, in a certain 
sense, the fountain lakes from which many literary streams flow 
forth, the Index has become a most convenient manual for any 
Librarian. We know no other volume which will be so con- 
venient a key to these usually inaccessible store-houses. W 
venture to say, that many voluminous series, scattered’ in the 
different libraries of this country, will be for the first time 
picked open by this serviceable instrument. 

There are two collections of documents which stand by them- 
selves, on the whole unequaled in their importance to the 
statesmen, the historians, and the publicists of Great Britain 
and America. Werefertothe Public Documents of the British 
Parliament and the United States Congress. So far as we 
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know, no Index has heretofore been printed in either country 
to these national series. Every year has added to the ponder- 
ous mass already existing, new scores of cumbersome documents, 
burying deeper and deeper the earlier volumes. It is true that 
any paper of which the exact date was known could be easily 
found ; butif the investigator has sought to ascertain what pub- 
lic reports have been printed upon a given topic, he has been 
always tried with vexatious delays, and often completely 
thwarted. These difficulties are now removed. This Index 
gives, under the head “United States,” nearly if not quite a 
complete statement of all Congressional publications, and in 
addition, a minute Index to al! the topics which are discussed 
in them. We may easily illustrate the value of such an analy- 
sis by an incident which came under our observation not long 


A gentleman, who is writing the biography of an eminent 
officer of the United States Army who has recently fallen in 
the active service of the Union, was desirous of tracing the 
hero’s career during his residence in California. It became 
necessary for him to inquire into the early history of that new 
State, and he searched all the works on California to which he 
could gain access in a large public library, but with very little 
satisfaction. The public documents seemed to him so volum- 
inous, so ill-arranged, and so badly indexed, that he was in- 
clined to despair of turning them to any account. The Libra- 
rian called his attention to the Boston Index, and a mountain 
of difficulties was leveled at once. Turning to it, under the 
heads of California, Colorado, Fremont, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, San Pedro, Tulare, gold bullion, &c., he was able quickly 
to trace out many of the papers for which otherwise he might 
have searched in vain for days. ' 

Let us take another example. The complicated affairs of 
Kansas are under discussion. It is ordinarily quite difficult to 
find authentic copies of various documents which pertain to 
the constitutional history of that injared commonwealth ; but 
under the head of Kansas, in this elaborate Index, we are in- 
stantly directed to the Leavenworth, Lecompton, and Topeka 
Constitutions, and to the various reports on the State affairs 
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which in their day so completely occupied the attention of the 
country. : 

We might go on and illustrate any number of topics of na- 
tional importance in a similar way; but the completeness of 
the Index can only be appreciated by frequent references 
in one’s own behalf. We have tried it by many test questions, 
and in almost every case with entire satisfaction. 

The English Parliamentary papers are analyzed with a de- 
gree of minute carefulness equal to that which characterizes 
the American Index. These two portions of the Catalogue by 
themselves are of inestimable value to all who wish to investi- 
gate the public policy, and to become familiar with the official 
publications of twe great nations. 

The preparation of this Catalogue is the work, as we under- 
stand, of Prof. C. C. Jewett, the accomplished Superintendent 
of the Library, assisted by Messrs. Vinton and Jillson. His 
varied attainments, his fine scholarship, his love of books, and 
his practical talents, have fitted him in an uncommon degree 
for the post which he fills. Appointed and sustained by a 
Board of Trustees, of which Mr. Everett is Chairman, and of 
which other members are distinguished in the world of letters, 
the Superintendent has been encouraged to go forward and 
elaborate a catalogue which will not only be a monument to 
their enlightened judgment, but a lasting benefit to all 
American scholars. 

The corporation of the city are also entitled to the highest 
praise for the liberality with which they have provided the 
pecuniary means for preparing and printing this elaborate vol- 
ume. We can hardly cast our eyes anywhere upon its pages, 
mindful of what it represents, without being impressed anew 
with the munificence, the thoroughness, and - completeness 
which characterize everything which is done by the NoBLE oLp 
Crry or Boston! 
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Articte XI.—HAUTEFEUILLE ON SOME RECENT QUES- 
TIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Quelques questions de droit international maritime a propos 
dela guerre d Amerique, par L. B. Haurerevute. Paris, 
1861. 


Tus is a brochure of seventy-four pages, written by one of 
the leading publicists of France, who is known by his history 
of maritime international law, and his treatise on the rights 
and duties of neutral nations. His principles are fully ex- 
pounded in the latter work, which reached its second edition 
in 1856; and the present pamphlet, composed apparently in 
or since the month of July last, applies these principles, which 
are based on strict if not extreme views of neutral rights, to a 
particular case. As for the rest, being a writer of care and 
ability, he has a. claim, in what he says of our relations to 
neutrals at the present crisis, to our respectful attention. 

The essay opens, however, rather inauspiciously with a 
brief statement of our existing troubles ; and his conclusion is 
that in the proceedings of the south “ there is no rebellion, no 
revolt. It is a union freely formed which is freely broken.” 
(p. 5.) -And again, (p. 7), “it seems to us that there is a wide 
space between the rupture of the federal pact by the States of 
_the south and what we ordinarily call a rebellion, or to take 
an example from the country in question, between that rupture 
and the revolt of the six (!) English colonies against their 
mother country in 1775.” This blunder of the six colonies 
occurs again in another place. 

This is one of the many instances in which English and 
French writers show their ignorance of our Constitution. They 
seem to argue as if all confederations were alike. So in 
another place M. Hautefeuille writes: “It is then a confede- 
ration, an association of free States, and this association al- 
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though declared perpetual by the act which had constituted 
it,’ [where however he confounds the old confederation 
which contained this declaration with the present Constitu- 
tion], “had none of the permanent characters, which for 
Europeans are presented by the agglomeration of popula- 
tions under a monarchical government.” Has he thought here 
of Austria with its various nationalities and differing laws, 
or of the union of Poland and Russia, or of that of Sweden 
and Norway, or of that between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland? Has he never learned the distinction which Ger- 
man writers have denoted for a long time by the terms Staat- 
enbund and Bundesstaat, between a league of States and a 
State formed by a league? Or is he not aware that the Swiss, 
a few years since, changed their form of constitution from 
the one to the other, with the United States for their model ; 
and that our Constitution was expressly formed on the idea 
of strengthening the central and weakening the state power? 

Or supposing the union “ freely formed,” can it be for that 
reason freely broken? Is not every contract free in its essence, 
and is not the breaking of a treaty, relating to a “trade of 
pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low 
concern,” held to be a cause of war; nay, has not.the breach . 
of a contract for the supply of slaves to Spanish colonies pro- 
voked the English to hostilities; and shall the breach of “a 
partnership in all science, in all art,”—“ between those who 
are living, those who are dead and those who are to be born,” 
be justified and go unpunished, because it was freely entered 
into? To us this appears to give no right to break, but to add 
greatly to the guilt of breaking. A province like Alsace or 
Franche Comté, added by force and without the people’s con. 
sent, cannot tear itself “from the agglomeration of popula- 
tions” which constitute France, but States, forsooth, which 
have divested themselves of all international power, and have 
agreed that the Federal Constitution shall be the supreme law 
of the land, may do what they please, because they freely as- 
sumed the relation. 

We should not need to notice this, if it did not influence 
the judgments of many in Europe concerning the war. Why 
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not recognize the seceding States, they say, in such a loose- 
jointed confederacy? And in truth, if the confederation is 
what they regard it, great as are the evils of breaking it up, 
its continuance would be only the less of two evils. 

But let us pass on to the main points of the pamphlet be- 
fore us. Whether the southern States have the right to secede 
from the Confederacy or not, there is a state of war in a part 
of the world which affects nations not concerned in it. How 
should these nations regard those who are in revolt against 
the Government of the United States? International law re- 
plies, according to Mr. Hautefeuille, that all regular wars 
ought to be reputed just on the part of the two belligerents. 
Or in other words there should be a strict neutrality main- 
tained in all other nations towards the parties at war, whether 
they be portions of one nation, or separate nationalities. And 
this is the attitude which England, France, Spain, and Prussia, 
with varying sympathies towards the conflicting parties, have 
adopted. France, for example, has declared that she would 
observe a strict neutrality between the two hostile parties, one 
of which she calls the States who claim to form a separate 
confederation, (/es états qui pretendent former une confédéra- 
tion particuliere), by which language she is as far from ex- 
pressing a favorable opinion of their cause as neutrality will 
allow. 

We concede the general fairness of this statement, and the 
propriety of the declarations of neutrality made by several of 
the continental powers. If, for instance, in any attempt at 
revolution, the insurrectionists are driven across the borders, 
as was the case in the last Hungarian revolt, they are not to 
be given up, because a government may reprobate the move- 
ment, but must be protected; and the same is true of vessels 
driven within neutral waters, if belonging to a revolted part 
of acountry. So, too, it will follow from the notion of neu- 
trality, as it appears to us, that a neutral nation cannot regard 
the vessels of a province in hostility to its own government as 
engaged in piracy, when they capture vessels of the other party, 
or even when they capture neutral vessels, under circumstances 
which render it lawful for an ordinary belligerent to seize 
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them. Thus, should the southwestern part of France revolt, 
set up as king at Bourdeaux one of the Bourbon princes, take 
English vessels carrying saltpetre into the port of Havre and 
condemn therh, there would be no departure in that from the 
ordinary rules of naval warfare, and England would have no 
ground of complaint, although without doubt she would com-— 
plain. Andif this kingdom of Aquitaine—as we may call it— 
should issue letters of marque, being destitute of a regular 
navy, we question whether even-its having been a portion of a 
country that gave its adhesion to the declaration of Paris in 
1856, would render this unlawful: no other reason at least 
could be assigned why the stripling state should be deemed 
guilty, if its privateers covered the ocean. 

It is admitted then,—and this is Mr. Hautefeuille’s first 
head,—that neutrals cannot impute piracy to the privateers of 
the Southern Confederacy. But will it follow that the two 
parties—the one an old recognized government, and the other 
unrecognized—are to be put in all respects on an equality? It 
does not so appear to us. Are there not degrees of recogni- 
tion proper to be observed when a nation is starting into ex- 
istence,-and still higher degrees when it has taken its place in 
the family of nations? Let us look at this for a few moments. 

1. All admit that a third party ought not, and without par- 
tiality cannot, recognize the separate existence of a nascent 
state, cannot treat it as a sovereign, until it has clearly become 
such. This rule, of course, is so far vague, that national 
biases can stretch or contract it. But a clear act of unfriend- 
liness in recognizing the independence of a revolted territory is 
ground for war. 

2. It is equally plain that any active assistance, such as 
lending money, or permitting the exportation of troops to a 
district thus circumstanced, or allowing it te enlist troops 
within the jurisdiction of a third power, is an unfriendly act. 
On the other hand, no international law forbids a neutral 
to grant favors to the original government, from which a prov- 
ince has severed itself; and should it, when requested so to do, 
aid in putting the rebellion down, it would not go beyond the 
bounds of legality. The law of nations supports existing gov- 
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ernments ; it allows of all assistance tc actual nations ; and of 
no assistance to bodies which are trying to become, or are in 
the act of becoming nations. This is, indeed, a rule which 
seems opposed to the progress of revolutionary liberty, but it 
is, unless we are greatly deceived, a rule of the world for all 
that. England would not hesitate to-morréw, if a part of 
France was in revolution, and her intersts so dictated, to 
pour in troops and ammunition, in order to support the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. 

3. The revolted province can lay no claim to benefits de- 
rived from treaties made with foreign nations by the states 
from which they have separated. We are surprised to read 
in M. Hautefeuille’s pamphlet that “the two beliigerents have 
equally been parties to the treaties in question,” where he refers 
to treaties long since made by the Government of the United 
States. With whom, then, did foreign powers make these 
treaties? With thirteen or more separate States? Not at all, 
but with a definite government, the treaty making power of 
which is lodged in the President and Senate of the United 
States. One of the belligerents—the Confederate States— 
before the year 1861, was no party to anything, not being 
even in existence. Wherever there is a veritable beginning or 
end of national life, the rights and obligations of sovereignty 
must be readjusted ; the part which has severed itself from the 
other must make its own arrangements with external powers, 
and can claim nothing from them on the score of once having 
been connected with a State, from which they are now entirely 
divorced. It can, indeed, in this way, effect no escape from 
obligations such as the payment of its fair proportion of money 
due abroad, but it retains no right pertaining to the old sov- 
ereignty. Will any one pretend that if Great Britain have a 
treaty with Portugal, which gives her commercial advantages 
enjoyed by no other power, Scotland or Ireland, on dissolving 
its connection with the compages called Great Britain, could 
claim admission to the port of Lisbon or Oporto, on the same 
terms. It really seems as if M. Hautefeuille had taken it into 
his head that each and every State of our Union was a sepa- 
rate party in all dealings with foreign sovereignties, which it 
was a main object of the existing Constitution to prevent. 
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These considerations are enough to show that foreign States 
may, according to the rules of international law, make a differ- 
ence between an old nation and one just coming into exist- 
ence, and, indeed, cannot place them on a level in all respects 
without the look of unfriendliness. As in the case of a too 
early recognition of a State born in revolution, so in this case 
favors needlessly extended to such a State may be a cause of 
remonstrance and of war. 

But, after all, a neutral cannot be blamed, if it keep within 
the rules of friendliness, for stretching neutral rights as far as 
possible. M. Hautefeuille is the exponent of this latitude of 
neutral rights ; and, in general, peculiarly English doctrines— 
those principles which were enforced by the decisions of the 
Admiralty Court under Lord Stowell—receive no mercy at 
his hands. In this tendency, which is increased by almost 
sixty years of nearly unbroken peace upon the water, a writer 
on the maritime rights of neutrals will be apt to go too far. 
We think this to be true of our author; yet we will not call it 
a bias, for it is a tendency, if not too strong, in the true 
direction. 

M. Hautefeuille first discusses the question of privateering. 
(pp. 10-34). This he admits to be a legitimate mode of war- 
fare for those who have not by Convention renounced it. The 
Confederate States, therefore, as the United States have 
never renounced it, have a right to send out their privateers 
upon the seas. We are willing not only to grant this, but to 
concede that their right, if they have any, would be the same, 
even if the United States had long ago accepted the declara- 
tion of Paris. But have they any right? This, says Haute- 
feuille, the Northern States (as he calls our Government) 
deny on two grounds; first, on the ground that the Confede- 
rate States are not a sovereign power, but a part of a country 
in a condition of revolt; secondly, on the ground that the 
States of the Union can maintain neither armed troops nor 
vessels of war. On these grounds the United States have de- 
clared that they will treat as pirates all vessels provided with 
letters of marque by the Southern Confederacy. This, he 
maintains, is not a new measure, but is one which those in 
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modern times, who have taken it, have been forced to abandon. 
“In matters of right, belligerents, whatever be their respective 
position, ought to treat their adversaries conformably to the 
usages of war, and, by consequence, to respect the lawfulness 
of each other’s armaments.” And if they do not act thus, re- 
torsion will bring them to their senses. 

Hautefeuille overlooks here all the peculiarities of civil and 
revolutionary war. If a department, or part of France, is in 
arms against the Government, the latter must decide how far 
the rules of war shall hold, and how far the pains and penal- 
ties of resisting the supreme power, whether affecting person 
or property, or both. Would the present Emperor ask other 
people how he should treat his revolted subjects, or would he 
take that course which he judged most likely to bring the war 
toanend? The question between just such belligerents is so 
far a municipal one, that international law can lay down no 
rules applicable to the case. Whether the revolters shall be 
tried as pirates, or as traitors, or shall be regarded as “justi 
hostes,” is to be determined by the offended sovereign. 

To all this there are, however, two exceptions, which we 
will briefly notice. First, it may be doubted whether foreign- 
ers, who have enlisted in a service like that of the Southern 
Confederacy, can justly be treated as pirates; and, secondly, 
great sweeping acts of cruelty, whether for the purpose of 
putting down rebellion, or for any other cause, would reason- 
ably call forth the remonstrances and, possibly, in an extreme 
ease, provoke the interference of other nations. 

But in respect to the subjects of neutral States serving on 
board of Confederate privateers, treaties, now or formerly 
existing, have given the United States especial rights. We 
have had the power of treating those neutrals who have re- 
ceived letters of marque from our enemy as pirates; but two 
questions here arise, whether the treaties are still in existence, 
and whether they apply to any of a privateer’s crew except 
the commander,—tie individual who has obtained the letter 
of marque and hired his shipmates. The United States 
assumed, under President Polk, that the whole crew, com- 
mander and all, were included under this penalty. We doubt 
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whether this interpretation can be allowed. The treaty of 
1794 with England, commonly called Jay’s treaty, contains a 
permission to the effect already mentioned—“ that if any sub- 
ject or citizen of either party shall accept any foreign commis- 
sion or letters of marque for arming any vessel to act as a pri- 
vateer against the other, . . . it is lawful for said party to 
treat said subject or citizen as a pirate.” But this article of 
the treaty was to expire after twelve years, and is not now in 
force. The same is true of a similar provision in treaties with 
France and Sweden. 

Here we may express our conviction that while a coumtry 
may legitimately treat its revolted subjects as guilty of piracy, 
if they are found warring on the high seas, it will seldom be 
expedient to exercise this power. It is to be regretted that 
our Government had not at the outset of this conflict adopted 
the brvad rule with regard to all prisoners of war, made on the 
land or on the sea, that they should be regarded as regular 
enemies, to be exchanged for an equal number taken from our- 
selves, and treated with the same consideration and humanity 
as if they were not citizens. There has been no want of 
humanity, but the hesitation how to act at the first was unfor- 
tunate, and has certainly exposed many of our soldiers to 
great hardships in southern prisons. The experience of other 
nations ought to have taught us the true policy at the first. 
The English in the great rebellion, the same nation in our warof 
the revolutien, Austria, even, we believe, in her late war with 
Hungary, had a regular exchange of prisoners ; and there is 
nothing in our circumstances to lead to a different policy. 

M. Hautefeuille, before leaving the subject of privateers, 
touches on the rights of asylum and of refuge, by the former 
of which he means the right to enter the ports of neutral 
States at will, and to take in, while there, such provisions as 
vessels may stand in need of,—except, we presume, military 
stores,—and by the latter the right of running into a port, 
when compelled by stress of weather, or power of enemies, or 
some unavoidable misfortune. He would grant both rights 
alike in all cases to both combatants. We must express our 
dissent from this. Refuge ought to be granted to all on the 
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score of humanity, but the right of asylum may be properly 
withheld from privateers and conceded to ships of war, and 
withheld from the war-vessels of a nation with whom a given 
State has had no intercourse, and conceded to the vessels of a 
friendly power. Much more is this true of bringing prizes 
into neutral ports. A nation, which has itself abandoned 
privateering, may properly refuse to admit privateers into its 
harbors, unless bound in particular cases to do this by usage or 
treaty. And true policy, humanity in fact, ought to make, 
and is making, neutrals more and more averse to the use of 
their waters for any belligerent purpose. 

M. Hautefeuille next passes on to the subject of blockade, 
which he regards, without reason as we think, to be a con- 
quest, made by a belligerent, of a portion of the territory of 
his adversary surrounding a place of which he wishes to gain 
possession. If the belligerent has conquered a certain portion 
of sea, what need is there to keep up the blockade? Why not 
quit the port and then come back to pounce on neutral ships 
which have entered the newly conquered strip of water with- 
out leave? The true view is that the belligerent has a right 
to obstruct intercourse witli a seaport of his enemy, or, in 
other words, to besiege a place by water, and that neutrals are 
under obligation not to interfere with his arrangements. The 
neutral, if he intentionally do this, commits a wrong for 
which he may be justly punished. It seems to us that when 
neutral rights shall be most fully admitted, as they will be 
when all private property on the sea, not engaged in a guilty 
trade, shall be exempt from capture, that then it will be felt 
that belligerents have a right to be protected in their remain- 
ing rights; and that the old rule of some nations, subjecting 
the conveyance of contraband and the breach of blockade to 
penalties on the persons engaged, as well as on the ship, will 
be felt to be entirely just. 

With regard to the validity of a blockade, no nation has 
protested with more energy than the United States against 
those fictitious ones with which England and France vexed 
neutral States some fifty years since. It has constantly been 
our principle that blockades, to be valid, must be effective. 
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M. Hautefeuille, however, like a watch-dog of neutral rights, 
or from some spite against the English race, suspects that we 
shall have ineffective blockades, and sees in the vast extent of 
the coast to be blockaded, and in the conduct of our Govern- 
ment, a beginning of sin in this direction. Some occasion 
has been given off certain ports for the apprehension that the 
commanding officers were not sufficiently aware of their duty 
in this respect. But the best evidence that the blockade is 
pretty effectual and honestly maintained, is supplied by the 
great want felt in the southern States of several foreign arti- 
cles of great importance. As for the rest, the fact that fast 
sailing steamers can now and then run the blockade, is no evi- 
dence of its being ineffectual and invalid. The power of 
steam gives an advantage to the wrong doing ship which 
sailing vessels cannot enjoy; and, on the other hand, a blocka- 
ding steamer is as good, it may be, as two or three ships of 
war propelled by sails. There is no exact definition of an 
effective blockade, and the modern introduction of steam 
seems likely to overthrow the old definitions. 

Passing over what our author says of contraband of war, 
and of the relations between ship and cargo, we come to his 
last topic—the visit of neutral vessels by the belligerent. The 
object of this is to ascertain whether a vessel is hostile or neu- 
tral, and if neutral, whether it is committing some act which 
ranks it in the class of enemies. By those nations which 
have confiscated hostile goods in neutral ships, visit was 
employed, in order to ascertain to whom the cargo belonged, 
but since the declaration of 1856, this ground of visit no longer 
exists for most of the nations of Europe ; and the United States 
having always been sticklers for the principle that free ships 
make free goods, are in a similar position with the leading 
States except England. England, until 1856, in exercising 
the right of visit, aimed at ascertaining the destination of a 
vessel, but the principle that a blockade, to be valid, must be 
affective, destroys that pretence’; and here, also, as well as with 
regard to the formalities of visit, there is a substantial agree- 
ment between the United States and those nations which have 
hitherto been usually neutrals on the water. 
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Some nations again have claimed and exercised the right of 
making search into chests and cases, and even of examining 
and interrogating the people on board; still more, on suspicion 
of fraud, have seized neutral vessels and carried them into 
places of safety, until further satisfaction could be obtained. 
Such has been the policy of England. In their intercourse 
with France and most other nations, the United States have 
conformed to that system of rules for which most States have 
contended. Their conduct towards England was regulated for 
a time by the treaty of 1794, which may be interpreted as 
allowing that degree of search which the vessels of Great 
Britain practiced. Thus the English, if the other treaties are 
to govern the practice of the United States, are in a less favor- 
able position than most other nations; but the English, the 
author thinks, are not likely to consent to oceupy this inferior 
place. 
The present war, according to Hautefeuille, is of great im- 
portance in this respect, that if other neutrals demand of the 
United States the strict fulfillment of their treaties, which are 
all on the liberal side in maritime questions, Great Britain 
will also claim the same benefits for her subjects, and thus will 
be compelled to abandon her former practice. If, on the 
other hand, neutral powers suffer the United States to be care- 
less and unscrupulous in the execution of their treaties, if they 
allow of fictitious blockades, of an enlargement of the cata- 
logue of contraband goods and the like, they may be sure that 
the precedent will be appealed to against themselves as soon 
as England shall be involved in hostilities, and they will thus 
annihilate by their silence the progress made in international 
law for more than a century. Thus the author reveals his 
main object at the close of his brochure: he is firing at En- 
gland over the head of the United States, and hopes to com- 
mit her to a course of liberal policy in regard to neutrals 
from which she cannot draw back. While we condemn the 
author for weak and false views of our Government, and can- 
not admit all his positions, we approve of his leading design, 
and hope that the United States, and all other nations, will be 
kept up to their duties upon the sea, and that no such offenses 
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will be allowed anywhere as those, of which France, and 
especially England, set the example, at the beginning of this 
century. ' 
Scarcely had this pamphlet reached our country, ere th 

memorable detention of the Trent and the seizure of Mason 
and Slidell occurred. <A large part of the nation, misled by 
extracts from English law books, which, when well sifted, did 
not support the proceedings of Wilkes, by abstract reasonings 
which looked beyond positive international law, and by pre- 
cedents which were not analogous, defended and applauded 
the transaction. Before, however, any news of the temper of 
England could come over the water, nearly all sober minded 
men, acquainted with the subject, had made up their opinion 
that the seizure was unlawful, and that some kind of repara- 
tion could be rightfully called for. It was felt, moreover, to 
be a strange position for the United States, who, as late as 
1858, had complained loudly that British vessels, cruising near 
Cuba, had insulted their flag by illegal searches, if they should 
defend a more unjustifiable kind of search, attended with the 
abduction of persons from the neutral ship. Nor was it 
pleasant to excuse this conduct by the often repeated crime of 
Great Britain,—that of taking men from our vessels on the 
high seas, upon the ground that they were her subjects ; for 
this very grievance, after long complaint, was a cause of the 
last war with that country. From the false position which we 
should have taken by defending the conduct of Wilkes, and 
which might have been fruitful of future wars, the wisdom and 
moderation of the Government has rescued us. There can be 
no doubt that if this had occurred towards a neutral like 
Sweden or Hamburg, which could have done us no great 
harm, some act of reparation would have been wise and 
proper. Only that nation, which can own and amend its 
faults, can be truly great or, for a long time, prosperous. As 
for the state paper of Mr. Seward, we are not in a mood to 
criticise it. We will simply express our regret that he has 
made points which are indefensible. Sir William Scott he 
quotes as saying that you may stop the embassador of your 
enemy on his passage. But this doctrine is so obviously lim- 
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ited by the words quoted from Vattel, which occur in the next 
sentence before, “that you may exercise your right of war 
against them [%. ¢. against embassadors] wherever the character 
of hostility exist,’—which can only mean, wherever the right 
to exercise acts of hostility exists—that we are sorry he should 
lean on so weak a staff. Nor do we believe that he will gain 
the assent of continental Europe to his position that Mason 
and Slidell were contraband goods. But enough. Let us 
hope that the good opinion of neutrals, which is just now in- 
valuable to us, consistency in maintaining neutral rights, and 
a feeling of justice—justice, we mean, in the sense of literal 
adherence to the requirements of positive law—will keep us 
out of alk such difficulties in future. How strange for a time 
has been the position of England and the United States! 
John Bull complaining of the stoppage of the Trent as an un- 
heard of thing, in complete forgetfulness of his hundreds of 
less excusable detentions of neutral vessels, and brother Jona- 
than forgetting all the principles he had stretched in peace, as 
soon as he falls into a state of war. Will not the result be to 
put a stop to the English invasions of neutral rights hence- 
forth, and to lead us off from a track where we should have 
been alone without sympathy or approval of our conduct ? 





Articte XII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


PresipENt WaLKER’s Szermons.*—These sermons have more 
than satisfied the high anticipations with which we sought for 
them. In their way they are admirable. To say that they are 
characteristic of their author, would be to say that they are 
shrewd, sagacious, devout, and yet so modest and unpretending 
as not to reveal in any single paragraph, or any single sermon, the 
full strength or reach of the intellect which lies behind. The 
manner of Dr. Walker is eminently quiet and unimpassioned ; but 
this gives him great power, especially with an academic audience, 
and in the treatment of the practical themes to which the most of 
these discourses are devoted. Even upon the hasty reader the 
conviction must silently impress itself that the writer has observed 
the human heart with a penetrating eye, and that he has watched 
the beginning and progress of the religious life with a cool but 
sympathizing insight. 

These discourses are chiefly ethical, and so they were designed 
to be with a wise discretion. They are, however, not vaguely 
ethical, but they treat of those subjects with which students 
are most concerned ; for example, such topics as these. The stu- 
dent’s Sabbath. Prayer. Conscience. Motives. Character. 
Government of the thoughts. Difficulty, struggle, progress. 
Sins of omission. No hiding-place for the wicked. Thou shalt 
say, No. The heart more thaa the head. Compromises, Con- 
ditions of success in life. On the choice of a profession. The end 
not yet. Faith and works. Salvation by hope. These are the 
titles of seventeen out of the twenty-five sermons. 

Of the remainder a few are devoted to the defense of revela- 
tion from the suspicions and objections that are likely to spring up 
among thoughtful young men. One or two only have slightly 
theological character, which is not at all offensive. 





* Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harvard College. By James WALKER, 
D. D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 12mo, pp. 397. (For sale in New 
Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.50.) 
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As an example of the simple yet effective style of these sermons, 
we quote the following :—“ To ask whether a man can be religious 
without prayer, is like asking whether a man can be sociable with- 
out the use of speech. It is bringing together incongruous, ir- 
reconcilable ideas. Besides, for other reasons, I do not admit that 
any form of religious thoughtfulness or meditation is as likely to 
bring about a devout habit of mind as prayer. The very posture 
which the soul assumes in prayer opens it and predisposes it to 
the reception of divine influences. In private prayer especially, 
supposing it real and not mere form or routine, when the soul is 
alone with its Maker, this is felt to be no time nor place for dis- 
sembling or vain parade, or side purposes.” Again, “ Prayer, to 
have much effect on ourselves, must be believed to have an effect 
on God. It is too solemn a transaction by far to be made use of 
as a kind of spiritual strategy. No; make not our prayers to 
seem one thing and be another. Strike not our devotions dead by 
the sceptical sophism that they can only have an effect on ourselves. 
They will have an effect on God; for he has said that they will, 
and the promise has been ratified and confirmed in the experience 
of holy and devout men in all ages. They will have an effect on 
God, for He who is ‘in the bosom of the Father’ has said that 
they will.” 

There are many more striking passages which we have marked 
for quotation, but we must forbear. 

It will of course be understood that we could wish that these 
discoursés recognized distinctly and enforced earnestly some im- 
portant Christian truths. Their absence we regard as a serious 
defect, in the matter and manner of some of these sermons. But 
notwithstanding this defect, the theme is of rare value, and we 
recommend it especially to those who despise the reading of ser- 
mons, as a book which cannot fail to instruct and do them good. 
To preachers these sermons are fine examples of a kind of preach- 
ing which in too many pulpits is sadly and shamefully neglected— 
the practical enforcement of the duties of the Christian life. 


Ex.icorr’s Lire or Curist.*—The object. which the author had 





* Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord, Jesus Christ, being the Hulsean Lee- 
tures for the year 1859; with Notes, Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. By 
G. J, Extacorr, B. D., Professor of Divinity, Kings College, London ; late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Author of Critical and Grammatical Comment- 
aries on St. Paul’s Epistles. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 382, 
(For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease, Price $1.25.) 
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in view in these Lectures, is best set forth in his own language— 
“to arrange, to comment upon, and, as far as possible, to illustrate 
the principal events in our Redeemer’s earthly history; to show 
their coherence, their connection, their varied and suggestive 
meanings; to place, as far as may be safely attempted, the dif- 
ferent divine discourses in their apparently true positions, esti- 
mated chronologically, and to indicate how they both give to and 
receive illustration from the outward events with which they 
stand in more immediate connection ; all this, however, subordi- 
nated to the desire to set forth in as much fullness and complete. 
ness as possible not only the order and significance of the com- 
ponent features, but the transcendent picture of our Redeemer’s 
life, viewed as one divine whole.” It has seemed to us, in looking 
over the volume, that, while the author has very successfully 
accomplished his design, so far as the limited space—six or eight 
lectures—allowed him to do so, yet by reason of this very limita- 
tion his work is, of necessity, rather suggestive to other minds 
and calculated to awaken them to extended study, than of the 
nature of a complete treatise on the whole subject. When con- 
sidered in this way, we think no one can doubt its usefulness and 
value; and, indeed, if one can excite the minds of readers or 
hearers to enthusiasm and independent investigation, in any kind 
of discourse, it must be admitted that one of the highest, if not 
the very highest end of all writing or speaking is attained. Pro- 
fessor Ellicott has shown himself in this, as in all his other books, 
to be a true scholar, and he has laid open before us the field, upon 
which he has entered, in such a way as to interest us and to invite 
us onward. The style of the work is of the lecture rather than 
of the treatise order, of course ; but the use of language is admira- 
ble, and shows that the author must be well adapted for the duties 
of a preacher, as he has before proved himself to be for the greater 
retirement of the student. He is, doubtless, among the very first 
of all English-speaking scholars of the present generation, and, as 
he is still comparatively young, we may look forward to many valu- 
able fruits of his learning in the coming years. We cheerfully 
commend this volume to our readers. 


Curystau’s History oF THE Mopes or Curist1an Baptism.*#— 





* A History of the Modes of Christian Baptiem, etc., etc. By Rev. James 
Curystat, A. M., a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1861. 8vo. pp. 324. 
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This little work, by an Episcopal clergyman of Delaware, is an 
historical account of the mode of Baptism originally practised in 
the church, and of the changes which that primitive mode has 
undergone. As to the subjects of Baptism he does not profess to 
inquire, although he holds that scripture and antiquity justify the 
administering of this ordinance to children. His view is that the 
original and proper mode of Baptism is trine immersion, at the same 
time that he does not deny the validity of Baptism by sprinkling. 
That part of his view, especially, in which he holds that the subject 
of baptism in the primitive church was thrice dipped in the water, 
will not secure the concurrence, as we think, of most of his learned 
readers, although such was undoubtedly the custom in Tertullian’s 
day (early in the third century) in the North African Church. In 
respect to his general argument upon the mode of Baptism, how- 
ever, we are bound to say that it is characterized by fairness and 
thorough learning. As a repository of passages from ancient and 
later authorities on the subject discussed, this little work is ex- 
tremely valuable. We will simply remark here that the historical 
question as to the mode of Baptism in the early church, in what- 
ever way it be decided, does not determine that only one method 
is allowable, nor does it determine which method is preferable 
under the different circumstances of the church at present. We 
recommend Mr. Chrystal’s work to the attention of our clerical 
readers. 


Noyes’s TRANSLATION OF THE Book or Jon.*—The “ new trans- 
lation” of the Book of Job, which Dr. Noyes, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, first gave to the public in 1827, is now universally known 
and prized among scholars. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be with respect to the interpretation of particular passages 
which he has been led to adopt, all admit that his translation dis- 
plays the results of the ripest scholarship and the most careful 
and conscientious consideration of the views of all who have 
made this remarkable book the subject of their studies. At the 
same time, the style is marked by a simplicity, a dignity, and a 
felicity of expression, which rivals that of the Common Version, 
and is in most happy contrast with the baldness, and stiffness, 
and insufferable vulgarism which have characterized some recent 
translations. 





* Noyes’s Translation of the Book of Job. Third Edition. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 212. 
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Dr. Noyes informs us in his Preface: 


“Thad made an arrangement to publish a revised edition of the New Transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Prophets in connection with the present work. But the death. 
of the late Mr. Munroe has caused it to be given up. I take the liberty, there- 
fore, to mention that I have carefully revised the New Translation of the Hebrew 
Prophets, made a considerable addition to the notes, and written a new and 
enlarged Introduction, containing an essay on the Prophetic dispensation among 
the Hebrews, including the Messianic predictions, in which I have aimed to leave 
no important question unanswered. Though necessarily compressed, I hope it 
will be found sufficiently comprehensive and complete to be a guide to such as 
have a desire to know the truth in relation to a difficult subject, upon which no 
satisfactory treatise exists in the English language. Whenever any publisher will 
undertake the printing of the work, the manuscript will be ready.” 


Hesrew anv Encuisu Psatrer.*—Mr. W. F. Draper of An- 
dover has published a handsome edition of the Book of Psalms, 
which will be quite a favorite with clergymen and theological 
students. The Hebrew text of Hahn and the Common English 
Version are placed side by side on the same page, in such a way 
that “the corresponding members stand opposite each other.” 
The arrangement is in parallelism, and in the main is that of 
Rosenmiiller. 

BELLES LETTRES. 


Ceci: Dreeme.t—The name of Theodore Winthrop has already 
secured for this tale many readers who would not otherwise have 
been likely to purchase and peruse it. To those who have known 
the author from boyhood it has an additional interest. Born in 
New Haven of a family that fondly cherished its direct connection 
with the first and second Governor Winthrop, carefully educated 
by his devoted mother, ever retaining his interest in the place of 
his birth and the home of so many friends and kindred, his remains 
were fitly returned to New Haven for burial. The laurel wreath, 
freshly woven, that has lain upon his grave since his interment, 
witnesses that the heroism and the fate of one of the first martyrs 
in this our stern time of trial will not be soon forgotten, even 
though hecatombs of as noble spirits shall be offered in bloody 
sacrifice on the altar of our national life. 





* The Book of Psalms in Hebrew and English; arranged in Parallelism. An- 
dover: Warren F. Draper. 1862. 12mo. pp. 194. 

+ Cecil Dreeme. By Turopore Wixturor. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
12mo, pp. 362. (For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.00.) 
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Theodore Winthrop was a man of finished culture, of a refined 
and even fastidious taste. His character was not altogether nat- 
ural in its development, and hence he shrunk with a proud and 
almost haughty sensitiveness from a familiar contact with common 
men, and from the rough encounter of business and professional 
life. But he was ever noble in his aspirations, adventurous in ex- 
ecution, and brave in the face of danger. He was a practised 
writer, and the sketches which he has given of his own adventures 
have been written with admirable spirit. Could he have lived 
another ten years and been forced as a soldier to mingle on an 
equal footing with many varieties of men, and to labor with them 
under the enthusiasm which common interest in a good cause 
never fails to engender, he could not have failed to be conspicuous 
as a successful novelist. Cecil Dreeme is but the promise of what 
would have been his performance, having many of the defects 
which were inseparable from the author’s earlier moods; but also 
indicating the latent power which would have developed in 
products far nobler and more perfect than this. It is a somewhat 
artificial story—a tale of incident rather than of character, which 
to the careful reader shows here and there the unmistakable traces 
of a superior genius. 


Sones iy Many Keys.*—Crisp from title page to—Colophon! 
—or where a printer would have put one in the olden times. 
Songs in many Keys ; and not a key but is struck as by a master! 
Songs in many Keys ; and not a line but is conceived in the true 
spirit of poetry! And, what is passing strange in these days, not 
a stanza but has a well defined meaning! No fog! No moon- 
shine! On every page is plain, downright, English sense! Yet 
no prosing! Nothing heavy, and nothing dull! From beginning 
to end, all is joyous, sparkling, genial, graceful, and manly! 
Every page is attractive; now flashing with wit, now dewey with 
sentiment, now smiling with irresistible fun, and now stirring the 
heart’s blood with bold and patriotic appeal! Never has OLIVER 
Wenvett Hotmes deserved so well of the public! Never has he 
stood so high in the ranks of our American Poets! We do not 
care here to settle his exact position among them. Some surpass 





* Songs in Many Keys. By Otiver Wenpett Hormes. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 308. (For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. 
Price $1.25.) 
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him in this; others in that; but in easy self-possession, in absence 
from all mannerism, in all those thousand graces of style and ex- 
pression which attract and satisfy ; and, above all, in keen, ready, 
piercing wit, who is his superior ?—who is his equal ? 

Some of these Songs are familiar acquaintances. We have ad- 
mired them before as they came, one by one, fresh from the hand 
and heart of the poet. But they have taken on new charms with 
their new setting! Much, however, appears here for the first 
time; enough at least to give the zest of novelty to the whole 
collection. 

And now for a rapid turning of the leaves! The title is worth 
noting again. Songs inmany Keys! Crisp, as we said before.— 
The Dedication! “To my beloved mother.” How graceful the 
tribute! “To the most indulgent of readers, the kindest of critics, 
my beloved mother, all that is least unworthy of her in this volume 
is dedicated by her affectionate son.”—The Prologue! A word of 
apology for invoking the Muses when all thoughts are intent on 
Mars. 


“The piping of our slender, peaceful reeds 
Whispers uncared for while the trumpets bray ; 
a 


* * * *« * * * fool 

The crimsoned pavement where a hero bleeds 

Breathes nobler lessons than the poet's lay. 

Strong arms, broad breasts, brave hearts, are better worth 
Than strains that sing the ravished echoes dumb.” 


Then, first, a ballad in which we have in verse a plain but 
affecting New England story of the time of the Second George. 
Of course it is the “old, old story,” but it serves as a thread to 
bind together some beautiful descriptions of local scenery ; and so 
the poet has succeeded once more in throwing around our New 
England hills and valleys and rock-bound coasts the charm of 
romance. 

And now, with some fourscore occasional poems before us, we 
go straight to the Harvard Songs. How the heart of every col- 
lege graduate, as he reads them, turns to his own alma mater ! 


“ Farewell! yet Jet one echo rise to shake our ancient hall; 
God save the Queen,—whose throne is here,—the Mother of us all! 
*Till dawns the great Commencement-day on every shore and sea, 
And Expectantur all mankind, to take their last Degree !” 


But scarcely less attractive to every lover of learning are the 
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genial odes which he has addressed to several well known literary 
friends. Here are four lines from the “ Parting Health to Motley.” 


“ So fill a bright cup with the sunlight that gushed 
When the dead summer's jewels were trampled and crushed: 
Tue True Kstent or Learnove,—the world holds him dear ;— 
Love bless him, Joy crown him, God speed his career !” 


We go on to the pages that are in Dr. Holmes’s own peculiar 
vein. And where is there anything better of its kind than the 
ode to “ Contentment ?” 


“ Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 
(A very plain brown stone will do,) 
That I may call my own ;— 
And close at hand is such an one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun.” 


The many national and patriotic songs offer a most fruitful 
theme for comment, and of themselves are enough to make the 
volume everywhere popular. Through the lines we can almost 
read the nation’s history for the last few years. First we have 
“ Brother Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline ;” from which we 
quote only just enough to refresh the recollections of our readers. 


“ She has gone,—she has left us in passion and pride,— 
Our stormy-browed sister, so long at our side! 
She has torn her own star from our firmament’s glow, 
And turned on her brother the face of a foe! 


O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 

We can never forget that our hearts have been one,— 
Our foreheads both sprinkled in Liberty’s name, 
From the fountain of blood with the finger of flame ! 


> > - * * 7” * 7 * <7 
Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky: 

Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts the die! 
Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven with steel, 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal! 


O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 


There are battles with Fate that can never be won!” 
* * * = * = * * ez * 


And now what memories are awakened by the ode on the next 
leaf but one! A few short months ago, and the whole North, 
with scarcely a single dissenting voice, could and did join cordially 
n such se ntiments as these. 
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God bless our Father’s Land! 
Keep her in heart and hand 
One with our own! 

From all her foes defend, 

Be her brave People’s Friend, 

On all her realms descend, 
Protect her Throne !” 


Now was there ever another nation in all history that was wil- 
ling so causelessly, so foolishly, so disgracefully, to snap the strong 
ties which thus bound a kindred nation to her! And what could 
be expected but some such sequel as the poet has unconsciously 
foreshadowed on another page. 


“ Above our hosts in triple folds 
The self-same colors spread, 
Where Valois’ faithful arm upholds 
The blue, the white, the red; 
Alike each naticn’s glittering crest 
Reflects the morning’s glance,— 
Twin eagles, soaring east and west: 
Once more, then, Vive La Franog! 


Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship’s claim, 
Whose blood ran mingling in the fount 
That gave our land its name,— 
Till Yorktown saw in blended line 
Our conquering arms advance, 
And victory’s double garlands twine 
Our banners! Vive La France! 


* > * * * . . 

Once more! the land of arms and arts, 
Of glory, grace, romance ; 

Her love lies warm in all our hearts: 
God bless her! Vive La France!” 


Perhaps it is well to be reminded that once before in our hour of 
need, America found aid and sympathy in France! 

But these rapid comments would be incomplete, and we should 
fail in a very important respect, if we did not call attention for a 
moment to those more serious pages where the high themes of 
truth and duty form the subjects of the poet’s verse. On the 
whole we are happy to say that there is here very much less that 
is offensive to our taste than we have usually found in Dr. 
Holmes’s writings. The general sentiment throughout is of a 
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much more healthy character. We point, for exampie, among 
many others, to “The Hymn of Trust,” “The Army Hymn,” 
“The Parting Hymn,” or to this “Sun-day Hymn.” 


“‘ Lord of all being! throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star ; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 

Yet to each loving heart how near. 


* - * * * * * 
Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn ; 
Our noontide is thy gracious dawn ; 
Our rainbow arch thy mercy’s sign; 
All save the clouds of sin are thine! 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before thy ever blazing throne 

We ask no luster of our own, 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
’Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame !” 


Surely all Christian people will unite in admiring lines such as 
these. 

However, we feel obliged to say there are sentiments on some 
of the pages that do not fully satisfy us. Not that we sympathize 
in all respects with the criticisms we have met with on such lines 


- as these. 
“No reasoning natures find it safe to feed 
For their sole diet on a single creed ;—” 


* * + * * * * * « 


“Truth is for other worlds and hope for this:—” 


7 * = * » * * * * 


“ Each truth we conquer spreads the realm of doubt.” 


* . * * * = a a7 * 


We think the critics here have been disposed to apply the rules of 
a too rigorous logic to what is intended to be only the somewhat 
exaggerated language of poetry. Our objection to these and other 
passages is not so much to what is actually said, as to the sneer, 
or the slur, or the doubt, that we must suppose is intended. The 
fact is, and we may as well acknowledge it, Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes. 

And now one single word for the two or three rather amusing 
satires that we find in the book. If Dr. Holmes has met any such 
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“moral bullies” as he has described, we thank him for showing 
them up! Satire is always a most legitimate weapon with which 
to attack a social nuisance. Jt is to be remembered, however, 
that if there are “moral bullies,” there are also bullies that are 
not moral; and if there are clownish bullies, and theological bul- 
lies, there are, too, gentlemen bullies, and sometimes medical bul- 
lies, and these last expose themselves quite as much and quite as 
often to the shafts of ridicule as the others. People who live in 
glass houses should not throw very large stones! 


A.iLineHAM’s Porms.*—This American reprint is at once an 
evidence and result of the ties that now bind Ireland and America 
so closely together. We are informed in the preface that many of 
these Songs, “‘made for Irish peasants,” “ have migrated with them 
across the Atlantic.” They are hardly equal to the other collections 
of the “ blue and gold” series of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, but 
some of them certainly have the ring of the true metal. As a good 
specimen we give a single stanza from a “ Child’s Song about the 
Fairies.” >. 

“Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men. 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl's feather !” 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Taytor’s Meruop or Crassicat Srupy.+—So great is the ten- 
dency, and so almost universal, in this country, to superficiality in 
classical scholarship, that any one who undertakes to promote 
thorough habits of analytic study in the languages is a great bene- 
factor, not only to this generation but to those also that are to 
take the form and color of their ideas and acquisitions from it. 





* Poems by William Allingham. First American Edition. Buston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1861. 24mo. Blue and Gold. pp. 276. (For sale in New Haven by 
T. H. Pease. Price, 75 cts.) 

+ Method of Classical Study : Mustrated by Questions on a few selections from 
Latin and Greek Authors. By Samuet Taytor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips’ 
Academy, Andover, Mass, Boston: Browné& Taggard. 1861. 12mo. pp. 154, 
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The general style also of classical attainments in this country is” 
very narrow ; and breadth is quite as great a desideratum with us 
as even depth itself. Not only are our preparatory courses of 
study exceedingly restricted, but in certain leading directions, our 
college courses, also. ‘“Taylor’s Method” is well fitted to awaken 
in both teachers and students far juster and more searching ideas 
than commonly prevail on the subject of classical study. Such a 
guide prepared in full for each author in succession, pursued at 
school and at college, would be invaluable to our classical students, 
if its thorough use by them could be secured; since they now 
content themselves so extensively with the labor of good constru- 
ing, and that, almost or quite universally at College, by the help 
of standard translations. Syntax, prosody, etymology, history, 
biography, mythology, and antiquities, as well as literary and rhe- 
torical criticism and aesthetics generally, are, each and all, pitiably 
ignored in the preparations of most students, as also in the requi- 
sitions of what multitudes of teachers! Few teachers indeed seem 
to regard their calling as an art, or even a profession; but only as 
a convenience or a temporary necessity. Well does “Taylor’s 
Method,” which is designed but as “a specimen,” meet a great 
want; the want in the mass of classical teachers, generally, of just 
ideals of linguistic exploration and of patient scholarly effort in 
making it. The questions pertaining to verbal derivations and 
corrections are a specially valuable portion of the work in a new 
and right direction. Verbal and grammatical etymology is be- 
coming more and more a characteristic of the higher linguistic 
analyses of our day. 

This book is in effect, small and unpretending as it is, a book of 
principles and processes in one of the greatest and most rewarding 
of all fields of human labor. Should this work of its learned au- 
thor be one day forgotten, its results will be permanently treasured 
in the world, in the higher perfecting of many an intellect that 
will acquire by its influence an altogether new tone of feeling in 
respect to its mental efforts, and a new style of self-requisitions in 
the outlay of its energies. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Purrrans anp Queen Ectsasera.*—The third volume of 





* The Puritans: or the Church, Court, and Parliament of England, during 
the reigns of Edward VI, and Queen Elisabeth. By Samuet Horxtys. Volume 
Third. Boston; Gould & Lincoln, 1861. 
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Mr. Samnel Hopkins’s “ Puritans” has been published. It brings 
down the narrative to the death of Queen Elisabeth, and so con- 
cludes the work. The more familiar we have become with the 
peculiarities of Mr. Hopkins as a historian, the more have we 
learned to respect the thoroughness of his investigations. Yet 
we cannot bring ourselves to admire his fashion of incorporating 
passages of purely romantic description with the graver materials 
of history. His last volume is, in this respect, open to the same 
censure with the first. But notwithstanding this exception, the 
work is, on the whole, a noble contribution to the history of those 
times. We cannot but express the hope that one who has done 
so well thus far will go on with the story through the reign of 
Queen Elisabeth’s successor. 


MONTROSE AND OTHER BioGRaPuicaL SKETCHES.*—Few authors 
would be willing to hazard, just now, the publication of bio- 
graphical sketches of characters so well known as Beau Brummell, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the Marquis of Montrose. In the 
present case, the author has not even taken the pains to introduce 
them to the public under his own name, but has sent them forth 
to meet their fate without a word of acknowledgment or encour- 
agement. It has been, therefore, with some surprise, that we have 
found ourselves much interested .in the freshness and originality 
with which the often repeated story of their lives is once more 
told. 

The sketch of Montrose is the most elaborate, and fills full half 
of the book. Those of Brummell and Dr. Johnson are quite 
brief. But the great moralist is evidently a favorite with his new 
biographer, who does ample justice to his really manly qualities, 
and apologizes more than successfully for the roughness and rude- 
ness with which he has been so often charged. 

“We are too often unreasonable in our requirements; straightness of limb, 
smoothness of rind, are well, indeed pretty, in their proper place; but of the 
British oak we will require not such things, but other and better.” 

In the sketch of Brummell, the origin of the famous quarrel 
with the Prince of Wales is thus accounted for, and very credita- 
bly for the Beau. 





* Montrose and other Biographical Sketches. Boston: Soule & Williams. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 400. 
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“The cause of the rupture between George of Wales and George Brummell, 
lay in the intrinsic difference of the two men. The younger George was, by 
nature and culture, clearly a lover of decency in all its forms; genteel in every- 
thing, even in his views. His one test of all men, high or low, was gentility. 
But the other George was a gross debauchee, governed by his appetites. His test 
of men this,—Can they be serviceable to a Prince of Wales? * * * The 
truth is, that Brummell, a decent man, and a worshiper of gentility, could not 
tolerate this Prince and his friends, though he tried hard to do it; for manifest 
benefits result from the favor of a Royal Highness who can run in debt to the 
amount of near a million pounds sterling, and get it paid from the national trea- 
sury. But even such benefits could not tempt Brummell to toleration of sins 


against gentility.” 

But the sketch that displays the most originality and pleases 
us best, is of a personage almost unknown to fame, and for the 
history of whose adventures only the most meager materials now 
exist. The name of the unpromising hero of this charming little 
historiette, is La Tour, who was one of those rough and unscru- 
pulous old French adventurers who attempted to colonize Acadia 
in the early days of the Massachusetts colony. The records show 
that he made several visits to Boston, in the prosecution of his 
plans, and furnish some little clue to the story of his career. His 
dealings with the Boston people, besides, led to some quite nota- 
ble results, and finally to some important claims upon Acadia. 


After all, very little is known of him, but this little has been 
worked up with such skill and ingenuity that the sketch is as full 
of interest as a romance. 

As a specimen of the author’s style, we quote from his desecrip- 
tion of a Puritan Sabbath in Boston, during La Tour’s visit 
in 1643: 


“ At beat of drum (instead of peal of bell) all people bestir themselves, but 
with due gravity and decorum, and move churchward, Governor Winthrop 
comes forth from his house, and, with fit guard of halberdiers and musketeers, 
marches northward along the main street, past the church, straight to Captain 
Gibbons’s house ; there (a few rods north of the church) he is joined by La Tour, 
and then (still with fit guard) he retraces his steps to the church—our new 
church, built at much cost, but cheerfully. Without, it is plain, substantial: 
within, it is plain, substantial, with galleries around the walls. In the pulpit is 
good Mr. John Cotton, our teacher, and good Mr. John Wilson, our pastor; and 
Mr. Cotton shall preach to-day; he is near threescore years of age ; a smooth, 
rotund man, of middle stature, of fiorid complexion, blue eyes, and hair almost 
white. The ruling elder reads the psalm, and all who can, join in the singing; 
he reads from our new ‘ Bay Psalm Book’—first book printed in North America ; 
the imprint on the title page is, ‘The Psalms in Metre, translated for the Use, 
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Edification, and Comfort of the Saints in public and private, especially in New 
England.’ The teacher, with clear, mellifluous voice, and earnest, impressive 
manner, speaks to a listening flock. In many divisions, and subdivisions, with 
copious reference to the Hebrew Scriptures, to the sayings and doings of the old 
lawgivers, prophets, and kings, he enforces his doctrine to an attentive, believing 
people; stern, serious men; staid, demure-looking women; and children prim, 
upright, but uneasy. Among these children methinks I see three girls—Joy, 
Recompense, and Pitie—and Mr. Cotton’s son, Seaborn, whose first slumbering 
had boisterous lullaby. We may note, also, that the boys are not quite Puritan, 
but only as puritanic as they can be; Sergeant Johnson and Walter Merry have 
‘the oversight of the boys in the galleries, and if any are unruly will acquaint 
the magistrates therewith,’ After church services are over, we all go straight 
homeward in silence ; or, if we speak at all, it is in low tones of the sermon, and 
such like serious things. Monsieur La Tour has seen much of the world; but 
here is a new phase of it, and he must take heed to his ways.” 


Rese.tion Recorv.*—The “Rebellion Record, edited by 
Frank Moore,” holds on its way toiling to overtake the progress 
of events. At present it seems likely to become far more volum- 
inous than either the compiler or the publisher could have expected 
at the outset. But the successive issues are demonstrating more 
and more the historical importance of the undertaking. A “sup- 
plementary volume” is filled with sermons, and well exhibits the 
“spirit of the pulpit,” North and South, with reference to the re- 
bellion of 1861. The spirit of the pulpit in the rebel States is 
represented in the first number of that supplementary volume, by 
sermons from Drs. Palmer and Leacock of New Orleans, Dr. 
Thornwell of South Carolina, Dr. Robert L. Dabney of Virginia, 
and Dr. Elliott, Episcopalian bishop of Georgia. Most reasonably, 
Dr. Palmer’s infamous preachment, heretofore noticed by us, has 
the distinction of being first in the volume. The title of that ser- » 
mon, “ Slavery a Divine Trust: The duty of the South to preserve 
and perpetuate it,” will win for its author’s name an unenviable 
immortality. Dr. Leacock’s sermon and Dr. Elliott’s are in the~ 
same vein of thought with Dr. Palmer's, though far inferior in 
rhetorical ability. Dr. Dabney’s isin a far more Christian spirit— 
the more noticeable as the author, if we mistake not, is now in arms 
against the United States. Dr. Thornwell’s sermon in this com- 
pilation is the one on which we offered some strictures in a former 
number of the New Encianper.{ The spirit of the pulpit in the 





* The Rebellion Record. Edited by Franx Moort. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
582 Broadway. [In Monthly Parts.] Judd & Clark, Agents in New Haven. 
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loyal States is represented in like manner by sermons from preach- 
ers of various religious denominations in various parts of the 
country. Two are from St. Louis; one from Washington; one 
from Baltimore; two frum Philadelphia; one from Boston; one 
from Brookline, Mass.; and eight (including Rabbi Raphall’s 
“ Bible View of Slavery”) from New York and Brooklyn. The 
Boston sermon is by Dr. Nehemiah Adams, and was delivered to 
his congregation on the day of the National Fast in September. 
It is well worth studying as a psychological curiosity. The 
““ weeping prophet”’ of Essex street finds the source of all our woes 
in the uncharitable doctrine, so commonly accepted by the people 
of the free States, that the enslaving of two millions of human 
beings is a crime on the part of whoever may be responsible for 
the fact. He thinks that perhaps the States might even yet be re- 
united, and all our troubles pass away, if only the North could be 
brought to take unanimously a sufficiently “South-side view of 
slavery ;” and he is quite sure that nothing else can save us. 


Historica Macazinz, anp Nores anp Querixes.*—At the 
commencement of another volume of this valuable monthly publi- 
cation we would bespeak for it once more the favor of all who are 
interested in the early history of our country. The work which 
it has already accomplished during the past five years, in bringing 
to light important documents and information respecting the an- 
tiquities of our country, and our colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory and biography, cannot be too highly estimated. The editor 
informs us that, in the forthcoming volume, he proposes “ to give, 
in full, early tracts of an historical character which, like Litho- 
bolia, have become so rare as to figure only in the libraries of the 
wealthiest book collectors. A volume of the Magazine will thus 
contain, at a trifling cost, what a hundred dollars would not give 
in any other shape.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Irvine’s Worxs.—The beautiful “ national edition” of Wash- 
ington Irving’s works, which Mr. Geo. P. Putnam began to pub- 





* The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries Concerning the Antiquities, 
History, and Biography of America. New York: C. B. Richardson. Monthly: 
$2 per annum. Postage 6 cents a year. Complete sets supplied. 
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lish in monthly volumes nearly two years ago, is completed; and 
we now have the writings of this most popular and genial of all 
our American writers in a form and style in every way baa of 
his genius. (T. H. Pease, Agent in New Haven.) 


Lorp Bacon’s Worxs.—Messrs. Brown & Taggard have not 
been deterred, by the convulsions attendant upon the rebellion, 
from going on with their princely edition of Lord Bacon’s works. 
Since the appearance of our last number they have issued the 
second volume of the Philosophical Works. We hope that a lib- 
eral public will properly appreciate the enterprise which the pub- 
lishers have manifested. (T. H. Pease, Agent in New Haven.) 


Dicxens’s Works.—Mr. James G. Gregory, of New York, has 
added to the beautiful series of the works of Charles Dickens, 
which he is publishing, “ The Old Curiosity Shop,” in three vol- 
umes. There are now fifteen volumes of this edition ready for 
delivery. They are illustrated by steel engravings from draw- 
ings by F. O. C. Darley and John Gilbert. (T. H. Pease, Agent 
in New Haven.) 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Resecrep Stonz.*—This book, with so quaint a title, 
written by a native Virginian, has as its theme, “Justice for the 
African Slave.” Strange appeal to come from such a quarter! 
The writer uses language to which we have long been unused. 
All that deferential obsequiousness to the slave power which, for 
so many years, has been conventional, is thrown off. The book 
deals in the plainest truths about slavery, and about the rebellion ; 
and utters them with a directness and fearlessness that is quite ré- 
freshing. It reads as if it had been penned among the hills of the 
Potomac, within sight of the flashing of bayonets and within 
hearing of the crack of the rifle, and the booming of cannon. 

The key-note of the book is struck in this paragraph, which we 
give entire: 

“ On either theory of the Constitution, that which binds it back forever to the 
shell, it is ready to cast, or that which empowers it to struggle up with the strug- 





* The Rejected Stone; or Insurrection vs. Resurrection in America. By a 
native of Virginia. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co, 1861. 12mo. pp. 1382. 
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gling world,—conserving its principles of life in its principle of growth,—our 
nation’s present emergency brings the whole country to the stone which the build- 
ers rejected, announcing the irreversible decree that either we must be wrecked 
upon that stone, or that it must be taken as the Head of the corner. 

“That stone is essentially, Justice. 

“ The form in which it stands for us, is Taz Arnican Stave.” 


We make room for a few additional quotations which serve to 
reveal something of the enthusiasm with which this straight- 
forward Virginian pours out his intense convictions,‘and the 
keen and ready satire which he has at command and knows how 
to use. 


“Do our half million bayonets gleam to-day to defend and preserve the right, 
to nail up Northern freemen in tar-barrels, and roll them into the Mississippi 
River? Is it, in short, the Union as it was, that the —- have with one voice 
declared must and shall be preserved ? e * ° 

“Unless the organic law is so amended as to yo Fm the code of Slavery, to 
adopt and foster the institution, the South feels herself to be, and is, in the midst 
of advancing society, like the prisoner of the Inquisition amidst the ever-encroach- 
ing walls of his dungeon, who could compute the minute when they must crush 
him between them. e a ® a 

“The Devil's Year draws to a close; bring outythe Ledgers! See, for every 
man bought and sold in the South, one was bought and sold in the North! * * 

“ But in the day when the Nation decided for the principle that Slavery had a 
right to be treated only as local property, and then with no more favor than 
other property, it touched the seat of life. bd ° ® bd 

“Slave property does not rest on the same basis with ve property, 7" 
under the same treatment must inevitably pass away. 

“It is not natural property, but the creature of cine waa it 
cannot live on indifference, A mother cannot leave a child born without arms to 
make what way it can along with those who have two. Slavery has grown 
strong by being darling of the Government; it can now live by nothing 
less. * = . 

*“ Would a Oiled offer his army to recover a flock of sheep which had taken 
to their heels, affrighted by his advancing army? Would a Commander turn 
aside from an invasion to crush out with an iron-hand the army-worm, if it were 
devastating the wheat of a field by which he is passing ? * bd ® 

“Is not popular government involved? Assuredly; but Europe has decided 
already that popular government is not —— equally it has decided that cotton 
is good. * x 7 

“If the Union, with Slavery in it, is clad all will know that it is but the 
lull of the volcano. 

“The intrenchments about Washington may be very complete, but mark this: 
Washington is not safe until a black minister can be received there !” 


Tue Drirr or tHe War.—This is an octavo pamphlet of twenty 
pages, in which is re-published a series of quite able papers on 
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subjects pertaining to the war, writven by Edward Buck, Esq., 
for the Boston Transcript, in which journal they originally ap- 
peared. The views presented, of public affairs, are in the main 
sound ; the reasoning is cogent and convincing, and the style is 
clear and forcible, with occasional touches of humor, which well 
set off the insane folly of the Southern rebels, and the too pre- 
mature triumphing of our trans-Atlantic evil wishers. As a spec- 
imen of this last we make the following quotations :— 


“ Are we going to Die?—A doctor of the Allison family, who has attended 
many sick nations, gives out, in the English newspapers, that we are guing to 
die. He has assumed the office of International Coroner, and published a post- 
mortem examination in advance: Departed this life, in 1861, without the hope of 
a glorious resurrection, the United States of America, in the eighty-fifth year of 
her age. The unhappy deceased, he adds, came to her end by Negro Slavery: a 
disease of which she might have been cured by taking, in season, his invaluable 
cordials. Then follows an undertaker’s notice to surviving friends, implying a 
cheap funeral, without refreshments, In a short time, at this rate, we shall have 
the effects of the United States given over to John Bull, the only blood relation 
of the deceased. 

“Not so fast, Doctor. Did not Mr. Bull go through his great reformation 
sickness in the sixteenth century safely? When it came to his Reform Bill sick- 
ness, in 1832, it was given out that he was going to die of it; yet he was never 
in better health. 


* * * * - a * * * ” ~ a * 

“But, Doctor, be not unhappy; ‘we shall not die, but live.’ Has it come to 
this, that France, with the delirium tremens since 1800, is not dead yet; that 
Turkey, with polygamy and Mahommedanism since 1500, still lives; that Italy, 
deadly sick with popery and despotism, is getting better of her ailment; but the 
United States must needs die of that meanest of all diseases, negro slavery? The 
common death-bearers to nations have something to recommend them—some 
show of antiquity and splendor--some pretence of religion—something magnifi- 
cent done in the past or promised in the future; but to die of African slavery in 
the nineteenth century, is the most contemptible of all exits for a nation; it is 
to have a more disgraceful ending than that Herod who was eaten up of worms 
while conceiving himself a god.” 

“ Stephens’s National Pile Driver.—After thirty years’ toil, certain Southern 
statesmen have invented a machine for which they expect immortal fame. Ste- 
phens’s National Pile Driver is intended to put Sambo and others effectually 
under the mud, in order that ‘the splendid fabric of modern civilization’ may 
rest securely upon their heads; and the people are expected to adopt this substi- 
tute for the worn-out Constitution of the United States.—29 De Bow, 151. 

“In the history of despotisms there always comes this emergency for a pile 
driver; when all hands must lend their aid in raising the weight, steadying the 
machine, and keeping the victim in his place. 

“The secession leaders see, with great sagacity, that the peaceful stages are 
all passed, and it is now or never time to exhibit the machine, work it, and fight 
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for it. They have gone through the preliminary stage, where, as a domestic in- 
stitution, they modestly asked to retain their inherited form of labor till they 
could rid themselves of it. They have gone through the toil of carryipg back 
the Southern mind to a condition of ignorance and prejudice not to be found 
thirty years ago; using, in this wretched toil, compromises as popes use decre- 
tals, when reformation is to be checked or despotism advanced. And now they 
are ready (cajolery, diplomacy, and compromise being all ended), to fight and die 
for the new machine.” 


Ture Resecrion: Irs Larenr Causes anp TRUE SIGNIFICANCE. 
—We have referred, on several former occasions, to quite a num- 
ber of the “ War publications” of Mr. James G. Gregory of New 
York. A new publication of his is now before us, containing a 
series of letters, written by Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman, “to a friend 
abroad,” which, we are sure, will serve a very excellent purpose 
at home. Nowhere is there to be found a truer or a more ele- 
vated patriotism than among a very large class of gentlemen 
throughout the North who have never been identified at all with 
party politics, and have been known only as devoted to literary or 
professional pursuits. It is cheering now to find such men every- 
where, as the result of their independent investigation and re- 
flection, uniting in the expression of substantially the same views 
with regard to the folly and wickedness of the Southern rebellion. 
Mr. Tuckerman is one of the class to which we refer. Some as- 
pects of the condition of things at the South we have never seen 
so well described ; and there is, throughoat, a freshness of style and 
a vigor of thought which make his letters very readable, and well 
worthy of attentive consideration. 


Luoyp’s Miritary Mars.—We take pleasure in calling attention 
again to the series of steel plate maps which Mr. J. T. Lloyd of 
New York is publishing. They are of the different Southern 
States to which the public attention is just now directed as the 
seats of war, and exactly meet the wants of those who are desirous 
of tracing the movements of the opposing armies. They have 
been prepared with great care and expense, are well engraved and 
cheap, and are printed in sheets which can be tacked up as wall 
maps. There are in the series a large colored map of all the 
Southern States, three feet by four, of which the price is 50 cts.; 
the official map of Virginia, two feet and a half by four, price 
$1.00; and the official map of Missouri, three feet square, price 25 
cts., on the receipt of which Mr. Lloyd will send them by mail, 
post-paid, to any address. Postage stamps not received. 





